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THE HUMAN RESPONSE TO AN 
EXPANDING UNIVERSE 


By 
PROFESSOR HARLOW SHAPLEY 


PH.D., LITT.D., SC.D., LL.D. 


Harvard University 


_ In the middle of this century we have attained to such a huge body of 
knowledge about the universe that basic alterations in our frontage 
on the future appear inevitable. The sciences are responsible, along 
with the philosophies that are aware of the basic contributions from 
science. 

In the microcosmos the physicist dismembers the atom and measures 
the quantum, and the biologist unravels the mysteries of the gene. In 
the macrocosmos the astronomer records an expanding universe of 
billions of galaxies each with its billions of stars, and the mathe- 
matician has regularized beautiful concepts concerning the interiors of 
stars and the history of space-time. 

The recession of the galaxies which leads to the expanding universe 
concept, the colossal number of stars (> 107°) which are potential 
suppliers of energy for generating and maintaining planetary life, and 
the new biochemical revelations about the natural emergence of the 
living from the inanimate—these three discoveries establish firmly our 
belief in the cosmos-wide occurrence of life. When we add the dis- 
covery that the sun, planets, and naked-eye stars are. indifferently 
located at the edge of one ordinary galaxy, we establish man’s place 
in the universe as less unique than his vanity pictured it a brief century 
ago. 
Before we venture some remarks on what might be the human 
response to an expanding world of galaxies, and to an explosively 
expanding knowledge of atoms, genes, stars, and natural laws, a 
foundation can be laid, first by examining the possibility of man’s long 
survival on the earth, and second, by surveying his intellectual equip- 
ment for understanding cosmic behaviour and constructively respon- 
ding to it. 

Fish or Homo—That is the Question 

The protoplasmic experiment, as we may thus designate life, is an 
effective demonstration of Nature’s intricacies. We are probably much 
more complex in body and mind, much more wonderfully made than 
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we know. The human imagination, versatile as it is, would be hard put 
to dream up such complexities and co-ordinations as those achieved 
inside the living cell, and it would be equally far surpassed by full 
knowledge of the true mechanism at the centre of a single molecule. 
Fiction lags far behind the facts. The yet undiscovered, the still un- 
known but not unknowable, so far “transcends the what we know” 
that a very rich and happy future of inquiry and discovery lies ahead. 

To me it is a sign that we are sincere subscribers to the “growth” 
motif that threads and spreads through the universe, to the growth 
certainly of mind if not of body, to the evolution of races if not of 
individuals, when we inquire what lies ahead for mankind; what lies 
far, far ahead in the times when the galaxies will have scattered, the 
moon receded to its coming faintness, and the massive mountains will 
have been worn away by the persistently weathering winds and rains. 
What then of the sun and the earth? What of terrestrial biology? What 
then have we grown into? 

Since men in the future must continue to rely for survival on their 
natural wits and acquired wisdom, and since they are embattled in a 
continual contest with a Nature that includes their dangerous selves, 
we are led to worry and wonder whether proud man or the meek will 
eventually inherit the earth. As an example of the meck I might choose 
the fish. They chiefly employ instincts and not heavy forebrains. 

Fish or Homo—that is the question. Which animal type will be here 
10,000 years from now, and which will more likely fall the victim of 
fate and folly? The answer of course is too obvious. The fish have been 
here several hundred million years; man but a few hundred thousand. 
The oceans are stable enough in their salinity, temperature, and food 
supplies to suit indefinitely a thousand species of fish. It is difficult to 
imagine a way of curtailing the life of that class of animals without 
complete disruption of the planet, or the poisoning of the plankton 
food on all the seven seas. But 10,000 years is a pretty long time for 
Homo. His structure and social manners do not make him a good 
insurance risk. How will be eventually be dispossessed? That is the 
immediate topic of our conjectures. 

What Opposes Man’s Survival? 

About three-fourth of the earth’s crust is under the oceans; the 
remainder protrudes above the water level to various heights. There is 
some advance and recession of the shore lines. The mountains rise up 
through the wrinkling of the earth’s crust, and are worn down by the 
winds and rains. In general, however, the continents seem to be pretty 
stable over the geological eras. Extrapolating into the future, we should 
say that it is extremely unlikely that man will be drow ned out of 
existence by the rising sea or desiccated by the lack of water. A man- 
eliminating deluge is not on the cards, nor is a totally lethal drought. 

Let us take a wider view and consider sketchily the project of a 
complete extermination of the human race. In what manner might we 
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as agents of Nature (or the devil!), proceed to the elimination of 
Homo sapiens? First we set a time-limit—not too short, not too long. 
Let us examine the probability of men being on the earth’s surface 
ten ag ee years from now. 

e begin with the macrocosmic instruments of eradication. What is 
the bss rh of the collision of the earth with stars? If the earth or 
even the sun were struck by one of those bodies our project would be 
completed; terrestrial biology would be finished. But the stars are so 
widely separated that collisions are out of the question in our chosen 
relatively short time interval of ten thousand years. The probabilities 
are overwhelmingly against trouble with stars. 

We appreciate that escape, and ask about the sun cooling down 
enough to freeze us out, or blowing up into a nova and incinerating 
the planets. No likelihood at all, or at least highly improbable, for the 
sun appears to be of the relative! y quiet stable type of star, and its 
radiation has been steady for many hundreds of millions of years. Its 
hydrogen content is ample to supply energy, produced by atomic 
fusion, for a million times the duration we require. 

Safe from annihilation by stars and sun, should we fear the earth’s 
misbehaviout, such as its abandoning orbital regularity, getting too 
near the sun or too far away? The answer is No. Our mathematical 
analyses show that the planetary orbits are completely stable over time 
intervals such as we are here considering. The earth moves in what is 
practically a vacuum, in a nearly circular path around the sun, and 
neither will its daily rotation nor its yearly revolution change per- 
ceptibly in the allotted hundred centuries. (We can of course adapt 
ourselves to the coming and going of the ice sheets, such as those that 
occurred in the northern hemisphere during the past hundred thousand 
years.) 

Already we have mentioned the relative constancy in the height of 
continents and depths of oceans. Terrestrial life has readily adjusted 
itself to the ups and downs of land and sea in the past million years, and 
in our ten thousand years the slow moving mountains and shore lines 
will present little hazard. 

To poison the atmosphere with over-abundance of volcanic gases 
and make it unbreathable by land animals, including man—well, such 
has not happened in the past five hundred million years and it is 
certainly Tr in the next ten thousand; the earth is gradually 
getting over its eruptive birth-pangs. 

Outer space has some dangers—gases, meteors, and cosmic rays. 
But the poisoning of our atmosphere by interstellar gas and dust is a 
very long chance. The gas is mostly non-poisonous hydrogen and 
helium, and its abundance is so little that our own nitrogen- oxygen 
atmosphere shields us completely. It protects us also from the tiny 
high-speed inter-planetary meteors, and from lethal radiations. 

To summarize the progress so far, in this project of eliminating man 
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(and other animals) from the earth’s surface, we get no likely help from 
the stars, from interstellar dust, from the sun’s radiation or its lack, 
from the deviation of the earth from its present orbit, from deadly 
climates, or from the chemistry of the earth’s land, air, and water. 

We turn to the biological sciences. The large beasts are no longer a 
threat, nor in fact any of the plant and animal forms. We are now 
competent also to cope with bacteria, viruses, and the like, at least 
sufficiently well to keep our species going. 

Of course something fatal and world-wide cou/d happen, the disaster 
coming to us anywhere from star crash to infective protein; but the 
chances are heavily against it—less than one chance in a million I would 
surmise for trouble with astronomical bodies; less than one in a 
thousand for serious difficulties with climates, volcanoes, world-wide 
floods or desiccations; and perhaps less than one chance in a hundred 
for planet-wide incurable disease. 

(Even if ninety-nine per cent of the world’s population of Homo 
sapiens should fall foul of sudden disaster, there would yet be left more 
than twenty-five million humans rapidly reseeding the earth; the total 
elimination effort would have been a failure. Spoiling a culture or a 
civilization is one thing, and perhaps not too arduous; complete eradi- 
cation of a wide-spread species is quite another, and vastly more 
difficult.) 

In other words, man seems to have a healthy prospect, a long 
security from stars, climate, and terminating germs. But wait! I have 
not named the real danger, and it is bleakly ominous, as everyone in 
these days agrees. The danger is man himself. He is his own worst 
enemy. He is acquiring tools and studying techniques that might 
solve the problem that we set—the complete elimination of Homo 
from the planet earth. 

Much could be written on various methods for man’s elimination of 
himself. Something could be ventured on the defences against such a 
grim danger, but that is not a responsibility of this particular essay. 
Rather it is the responsibility of everyone who desires to justify, for 
out species of Homo, the name sapiens. 

The Generic Mind 

We who read, write, and contemplate have minds that have been 
laboriously taught. The teaching has been done by books and teachers, 
and by our own efforts. Through such instruction we have attained a 
degree of competence. We can get around physically with reasonable 
safety, and react to our environment intelligently and with pardonable 
pride. But without the instruction that started a few hours after birth 
we would not be doing very well. We have needed help from the very 
beginning—in decreasing amount, to be sure, but nevertheless we have 
been dependents all our lives. Instincts, such as we attribute to the 
newly hatched, uncared-for mosquito or house-fly ,were not sufficient 
at out own beginning to keep us alive for a week. When neglected, we 
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could only howl instinctively for nourishment. A very primitive per- 
formance. Later a more subtle “howling” for food was taught us, and 
is still in use. That subtlety was a part and product of our training. 

The house-fly was born with her training completed. She uses not only 
her own nervous ganglia for the planning and executing of life’s 
operations, making emergency decisions and acting thereon, but she 
uses also and mainly her generic mind—something that we largely lack. 

The ratio of the number of our personal decisions to the number that 
the experience of the race has built into us is high, because so little is 
built in. The house-fly makes some decisions of her own, but mostly 
uses the gradually acquired, the slowly trained mind of thousands of 
generations of flies. 

In view of the width of the cosmos and the slim hold on existence 
that Nature has provided for Homo sapiens, it would seem properly 
modest if we talked less about man being superior, less about his being 
the anointed of the gods. Who was anointed, and by whom, we ask, 
throughout the half billion manless Paleozoic and Mesozoic years when 
thousands of kinds of wonderful animals sought and fought for sur- 
vival on the earth? Who then was The Anointed? 

Some claimants for human distinction say that man’s superiority 
arises from his “historical sense”. They have in mind, probably, the 
histories written by such as Gibbon, Parkman, and Toynbee. Or, 
thinking a little deeper, they also have in mind the word-of-mouth 
transmission of the unwritten folklore of the past few thousand years. 
And there is unwritten history, still more basic, in the mother’s 
murmuring of do’s and dont’s to her dimly responding infant; she is 
setting up his “historical sense”. But how does this differ, except in 
degree, from the sparrow chirping to her young, or the worker ants 
twiddling antennae with the newly emerged callows? And is not 
the impalting sex urge of a million kinds of animals one phase of the 
reciting of the deep and moving history of the ages—reciting it more 
profoundly, more insistently than it can be done through symbols 

scratched by the higher and vainer primates on cavern walls, or by the 
binding of their more systematic scratchings into octavo volumes? 

Terrestrial man’s intellectual operations differ only in degree from 
those of other earthly organisms. Compared with the best responses by 
the “highest” extra-terrestrial sentient beings, they might incite in 
him small pride. 

“But only man”, you may argue, “acts on the basis of his historical 
knowledge”. Again nonsense. In the first place he does not do it very 
well—goes right on fighting thoughtless futile wars, goes on acting in 
more beastly than angelic fashion. History appears to teach him little. 
And secondly, after their manner, most animals also act on the basis of 
experience. The survival of the so-called fittest is the result of an 
organism’s acquired knowledge. 

There can be no better laboratory for the elaboration of thoughts on 
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man’s orientation in a complex world than a flowering meadow, or a 
noisy brook, or a spiral galaxy. For the green leaves are sucklings of a 
star’s radiation. ‘The rapids in a brook, responding to universal 
gravitation, perform erosions of a sort that have worn down to 
oblivion the lofty pre-Alps and the primitive Appalachians. The 
hundred-ton maple tree that calmly dreams through the decades is in 
the same universe as the Andromeda Galaxy with its billions of seething 
stars. The tree heeds the impulse of gravity according to the same rules 
as those subscribed to by the stars in a globular cluster. Further, the 
tree is made of the same complex molecular aggregates as are the birds 
in its branches, the parasites at its roots, and the philosophers who 
wonder about it. 

In a complex situation one simple requirement stands out: we must 
link ourselves with all the others that participate in life; we must go 
beyond life and associate ourselves continually and insistently with the 
solid rocks of the earth, the gaseous winds of the sky. Of course, it 
is our privilege to fancy ourselves as the thinkers and prognosticators 
for all earthly organisms of the past, present, and future, for all the 
stars and nebulae, for all the basic entities. It could be one of out major 
hallucinations that we are dominant because we can think and can 
make a pattern for all the world. 

The close student of social insects, however, would not boast about 
the superiority of man’s social awareness, and he might even qualify 
the claim for superiority for the human brain. He has seen too much of 
the wonderful—this student of animal societies. He has seen the honey 
bee dance her complex geometry, instructing by sight and scent and 
diagram her student gatherers of honey and pollen. He has witnessed 
the magic of many insects carrying out their complicated enterprises. 

“But we alone can reason” is one of our totally unreasonable as- 
sumptions. What evidence is there of thoughtlessness and unreason in 
the bird choosing its nesting site or a spider locating her web? Their 
generic minds do much, but thoughtful adjustment to immediate 
situations does the rest. In contrast, we higher primates are short on 
inheritance but long on ability to cope with the environmental unusual. 

A matter of degree or intensity is here implicated—not a completely 
different kind of thinking and reasoning. In certain characteristics and 
skills we do not excel; we only approach the abilities of other animals, 
and sometimes not very closely. In other characteristics and skills, such 
as reading books, they approach us, but not too closely. In differing 
degrees the higher mammals have all of our virtues and vices, our 
abilities and futilities. 

The teaching of all this is: Don’t take man too seriously, even when 
orienting him among the plants and animals on this local planet; and 
certainly not when comparing him with possibilities elsewhere in the 
richly endowed Metagalaxy. 

But let us not tite ourselves with annoyance at man’s egocentric 
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vanities. Rather than abuse the presumptuous primate, we should 
simply call attention to the existence of the generic mind, the most 
precious inheritance of most animal forms. We point also to the 
success, over the millions of years, of thousands of animal species that 
have acquired security by methods that are lost to us, lost to animals 
that must resort, for survival, to mother murmurings, folk tales, and 
printed history. 

Our Limited Sense Organs 

As remarked above, the existence of sentient organisms, the product 
of natural biochemical evolution, must be common all over the 
universe. From general considerations of planetary origins and the 
evolution of chemical compounds on a cooling planet’s surface, we 
conclude first that not less than a hundred million * high life’ locations 
exist, but that the number is probably more like a hundred trillion. 
Secondly, that there is no reason not to believe that the biochemical 
evolution on, let us say, one half of the suitable planets has equalled 
ot attained much greater development than ours here. Thus, in 
answer to a common question, we have decided that we are not alone 
in this universe, and we have by implication suggested that the 
Omnipotence (shall we say Nature?) which looks after us has very 
much else to do. But before we turn to such contemplations, a brief 
examination of the tools of comprehension is appropriate. Again we 
may find that our self-esteem is healthily eroded. 

The senses of seeing and hearing provide our best methods of 
ascertaining what is what, and why. The eyes and the ears—without 
them it would be astrange world. With better eyes and ears, and with 
additional sense organs, we might have attained a much finer know- 
ledge than we have up to now. 

The major part of our knowledge of the universe has in the past come 
through information provided by one sense organ alone—that of 
vision. Our eyes are, however, sensitive only in a small section of the 
long radiation spectrum. They respond only from the violet to the red 
—over much less than two octaves. But with a suddenness unequalled 
in the development by artifice of sense-organ spread, we have now 
learned to explore Nature with radiations extending over a range of 
more than fifty octaves, a range from the cosmic rays (effectively of less 
than a billionth of an inch in wave length) through gamma rays, X- 
rays, and the ultraviolet, up to the blue-to-red radiation that out eyes 
record; then from red to heat waves to radio, and on to electric wave 
lengths measured in miles. We know and measure and use these off- 
colour radiations not directly with the retinas of our eyes, as we do 
with light, but with artefacts, with the retinas, we might say, of 
photographic plates, Geiger counters, and photo cells. 

We are doing pretty well with the equipment Nature provided. 
The eyes and other sense organs arose naturally to serve animals in the 
practical problems of existence, but not for use in profound researches 
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into the nature and operations of the universe. Practical existence had 
not until recently included the thirst for ‘ impractical’ knowledge. 
Our intellectual desires have gone ahead of our built-in sensory 
receptors. 

Even when he supplements the sense of vision with a sense of 
hearing, a poor sense of smell, and a complex of tactile senses, man 
still is not well equipped to cope with cosmic mysteries. In fact, as an 
organism ambitious to know, and know deeply, he is rather primitive 
in his senses; his primitivism in body anatomy is, of course, generally 
recognized. 

Every human sense receptor, except possibly that concerned in tone 
discrimination, is outdone by the corresponding receptor of one kind 
of animal or another—by the hawk’s vision, the dog’s hearing, the 
insect’s smelling. But these sensory limitations, and the resulting 
failure to comprehend fully much of Nature, may be only a local 
hominid deficiency. On the basis of the new estimates of the great 
abundance of stars and the high probability of millions of planets with 
highly developed life, we are made aware—embarrassingly aware— 
that we may be intellectual minims in the life of the universe. This 
uncomfortable idea can be further developed by pointing out that 
sense receptors, in quality quite unknown to us and in fact hardly 
imaginable, which naturally record phenomena of which we are totally 
ignorant, may easily exist among the higher sentient organisms of 
other planets. 

Sometimes we suspect the existence of senses, other than those we 
recognize in ourselves, among animal and plant forms on this planet— 
not merely extended ranges of hearing or of vision or of smell, but 
entirely different responses. These bees ‘and ants respond, as we do not, 
to polarized light; the birds and fish in migration—to what? And there 
are those among us who dream of vestigial or embryonic senses 
hovering about the human psyche. 

Growth Through Understanding 

To repeat eatlier statements: We are primitive in a sensory sense. 
We are incurably peripheral. With help from our star we have slowly 
evolved from the wonder- working Archaeozoic ooze in which so many 
biological experiments have been made. We have arisen from the 
primeval Hot Thin Soup’, from which also evolved bluebirds and 
roses, and a million other wonderfully constructed organisms. We 
must henceforth live with awareness of these cosmic facts and of our 
ancestry, no matter how disturbing such knowledge is to rigid creeds. 
With much less convincing evidence than now at hand, we have been 
for a century vaguely aware of our immediate anthropoid ancestry. We 
have been spoken to occasionally about the truths of stars and life, but 
mostly we do not listen, or act. 

The cosmic immensities, whether of space and time, or of outlook 

1 The phrase of J. B. S. Haldane. 
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and concept, should, however, not dismay us, the local gropers and 
interpreters. In our natural programme of growth through under- 
standing, each day competes with our yesterdays. Fortunately for us 
that competition, that striving and groping, is largely inborn, nicely 
automatic; our succeeding days compete as a matter of course. If care 
is taken to cope with the natural regressions that often ensue from 
static conformity, we shall continue to evolve with the rotating of the 
planets and the radiating of the suns. We grow naturally with the 
passage of time, as do the animals and the plants. 

But this automatic, slow, slight, and hesitant rising is now not 
enough for us—the considerably Intelligent and somewhat Informed. 
We can consciously speed the development. It is not growth in size, 
or strength, or longevity, but growth primarily in the qualities that we 
associate with mind, a development that includes those fine indefinables 
—heart and spirit. And therein lies the nucleus of our cosmic ethic. 
The evidence clearly shows that we have not only the potentiality of 
conforming to the cosmic theme of Growth, but we can perhaps 
elaborate or revise some of the natural rules. Indeed, each day can and 
should compete with all the yesterdays of the species. 

Humility Comes Naturally 

Anthropocentric religions and philosophies, which have so often 
been conspicuously earthbound and much tangled up with the human 
mind and human behaviour, have in these present days an opportunity 
for aggrandizement through incorporating a sensibility of the newly 
revealed cosmos. If the theologian finds it difficult to take seriously our 
insistence that the god of humanity is equally the god of gravitation 
and the god of spiral galaxies, at least he may be willing to consider the 
reasonableness of extending to the higher sentient beings that have 
evolved elsewhere among the myriads of galaxies the same intellectual 
of spiritual rating he gives to us. A one-planet deity has for me little 
appeal. 

The new knowledge from many sources—from the test tube, from 
the extended radiation spectrum, the electron microscope, experi- 
mental agriculture, and the radio telescope; from mathematical 
equations and the cosmotrons—the revelations from all these, which 
were wholly unknown to the ancient cosmologists and prophets, make 
obsolete many of the earlier world views. The new discoveries and 
developments contribute to the unfolding of a magnificent universe; 
to be a part and participant therein is also magnificent. With our con- 
fréres on distant planets; with our fellow animals and plants of land, 
sea, and air; with the rocks and waters of all planetary crusts, and the 
photons and atoms that make up the stars—with all these we are 
associated in an existence and an evolution that inspires respect and 
deep reverence. We cannot escape humility. And as groping philo- 
sophers and scientists we are grateful for the mysteries that still lie 
beyond our grasp. 
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There are those who would call this attitude their philosophy, their 
religion. Their thoughts would hesitate, I hope, to retreat always from 
the grand galaxies to the parasitic earth; would be unwilling to come 
out of the cosmic depths and durations to concern themselves only 
with one organic species on the crust of one smal! planet, near a 
commonplace star, at the edge of one of the myriad galaxies. In their 
search for the Ultimate let us trust that they get glimpses of a Stellar 
Theology. 

Confessing to Optimism 

It seems proper to conclude this article on a note of humility and 
hope, if not of high confidence. Certainly we should be humble about 
our trivial accomplishment in understanding the total of the external 
world. We know enough to get along, as do most of the other animals. 
We can cope with all the physical challenges. And going further, we 
can construct new worlds of ideas and beauty. 

We assume that the human mind and heart will successfully confront 
the dangers to mankind as they arise. Our habitation on a pretty steady 
planet is comfortable on the average, and may get happier. We have 
increased the lengths of our useful lives. We have built up ethical 
systems that average to bring us safety and satisfaction, but which 
greatly alarm and dismay us by frequent failures. We know that the 
rules of the stars are hard, that the flow of time is irrevocable, that 
death is dark and will] accept no substitutes. But even so, the lights can, 
if we co-operate, exceed the shadows. The imagination can enter when 
knowledge falters. We of the higher primates have delved into the 
cosmic facts deeply enough to recognize the need of cosmic fancies 
when facts are delayed. 

It is my own belief that the central motive of biological existence is 
to grow in refined complexity, in durability, in adaptability. Man as 
half beast, half angel, must of course comply with the biogenic 
common law, but he is able to make amendments thereto. 

As rational practitioners of life and tentative interpreters of the 
cosmos, we oppose superstition—the last stronghold of the irrational 
—and deny miracles. Thanks to man’s reasoning, belief in the super- 
natural is now tempered with thought. Science has captured many 
outposts in our necessarily continuous conflict with the Tyranny of 
the Unknown. We no longer need appeal to anythi ing bey ond nature 
when we are confronted by such problems as the origin of life, or the 
binding forces of nucleons, or the orbits in a star cluster, or the electro- 
chemical dynamics of a thought. We can assail all such questions 
rationally. 

It is probable, and certainly is deeply desired, that the men of the 
future will correct our shortcomings and build on the basis of our 
thoughts and acts a finer mental and social structure—one that is in 
better keeping with Nature’s heavy investment in the locally dominant 
human race. 
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“GENTLEMEN, ... . I beg to direct your attention to Africa... . 
I go back to Africa to try to make an open path for commerce and 
Christianity. Do you carry on the work which I have begun. I leave 
it with you”. 

With this resounding challenge Dr. Livingstone ended his speech 
before a crowded audience in the Senate House at Cambridge 102 years 
ago. The attention of the British public has been strongly drawn to 
Central Africa ever since; and now the revolution which David 
Livingstone initiated has come to the decisive turning point. 

More than two hundred books have been written about the achieve- 
ments of this man who has been aptly described by one of his bio- 
graphers, Dr. Campbell, as “a moral giant”, and it would be something 
of an impertinence to attempt a re-appraisal of his character and 
personality. But I do propose to examine the motives which drove him 
on inexorably for thirty years, plodding across Africa from coast to 
coast, exploring the courses of the Zambesi and the Shiré and the 
shores of Lake Nyasa, and finally to wander in search of a hypothetical 
source of the Nile in despite of pain, exhaustion ,and every conceivable 
impediment of nature and misfortune until death released him among 
the floods and swamps near Lake Bangweolo. This I conceive to be 
essentially relevant to the legacy of responsibility which he has left to 
us and which confronts us with urgency to-day. 

The force which drove him was his absolute acceptance that it was 
the will of God that he should open the Continent of Africa to 
Christianity. To that complete dedication he sacrificed without 
hesitation the companionship of his wife, the joys of home life with 
his children and friends, and the amenities of civilization. Many 
dedicated Christian men and women—before him and since—have 
responded to the call of missionary work among savage and primitive 
peoples, but Livingstone brought to this life of service a unique 
combination of qualities:—a personality which commanded by means 
of gentleness, complete fearlessness, a quite extraordinary capacity for 
physical endurance, and an aptitude and an insatiable thirst for 
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scientific investigation, alike in the fields of geography, geology, 
botany, ethnology and social anthropology. First—and always—he 
was a member of Christ’s Church “‘militant here in earth”; but he 
could never be a normal missionary, nor an orthodox one. Not for 
him the repetitive routine of the little mission station with its ap- 
parently meagre results, and still less the petty bickering among 
colleagues (to which he himself was prone to descend in the early 
years), induced by frustration. As early as 1841 he wrote to his sisters, 
Janet and Agnes: “I would never build on another man’s foundation. 
I shall preach the gospel beyond every other man’s line of things” 
And again twelve years later: “The conversion of a few, however 
valuable their souls may be, cannot be put into the scale against the 
knowledge of the truth spread over the whole country. In this I do 
and will exult. As in India, we are doomed to perpetual disappoint- 
pent, tet... we prepare the way for a glorious future in which 
missionaries, telling the same tale of love, will convert by every 
sermon”. Made as he was, he felt impelled to get out in front—to 
blaze new trails; and those who followed would find the way pre- 
pared: they would convert en masse. 

“In this I do and will exult”. He experienced the exultation of the 
pioneer at the frontiers of knowledge: an experience which can come 
in a laboratory, at the end of a telescope, or among the wastes of polar 
ice. For Livingstone geographical exploration became a consuming 
passion: to discover anew mountain range, the source and destination 
of a great river, the details of an unknown flower or a fossil. There was 
exhilaration in pitting his wits and courage to the utmost limit against 
the elements; and for an individualist of such commanding power there 
must have been a deep satisfaction in the sway which he exercised over 
savage and sometimes frightened tribes through gentleness and serene 
self-confidence. But when the prime of life was passed and exhilaration 
was followed by utter weariness and he began at long last to long for 
a home and the sight of his ain folk, he plodded on until he dropped, 
driven by his conviction that it was God’s purpose that he should 
complete the task. 

The opening of the Continent by exploration was the necessary 
preliminary to its liberation from misery and heathenism. Hence his 
desperate determination to complete the first stage (as he envisaged it) 
before retiring from the scene and leaving the succeeding stages to 
others. There are, I think, distinct phases i in the dev elopment of his 
thought about the process as a whole. His early experiences as a 
missionary among the Bakwena and others seems to have conv iaoed 
him that the bestialities of heathenism were such that until the people 
had been raised some distance, at any rate, out of the depths of their 
depravity the Gospel of Love was beyond their apprehension. 
Generations might live and die in that terrible slough with only a 
handful of souls rescued here and there. “We are”, he wrote, “like 
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voices cry ying in the wilderness”. It was essential that the way should 
be preps ured before the direct appeal was made. Then, and then only, 
would “every sermon” evoke a mass response. Hence the appearance 
with increasing frequency in his writings of the hree C’s—Commerce, 
Civilization, C hristianity—in that order, In the wake of the explorer 
would come the trader—the le gitimate trader, who by offering manu- 
factured articles in exchange for primary products would promote a 
rising standard of life “teaching”, as he put it, “the nations lessons of 
mutual dependence’’); and with that would come the means for 
cultural advance so leading on to the acceptance of the Christian faith 
throughout Africa. 

These were the ideas which animated him in making his great trans- 
continental journey in 1853-56. This feat made him famous and gained 
the enthusiastic support of the British Government and pe ople; but 
then he suffered a bitter disillusionment. The paths which he was 
opening were being exploited by the Portuguese slave-tradets and 
their African accomplices. Instead of bringing healing he had un- 
wittingly facilitated the spread of Africa’s worst disease. When, 
therefore, on returning to Britain he found that the Government was 
ready to finance the further exploration of the Zambesi basin (beyond 
the sve se sphere) under his official leadership, he developed the 
second phase of what may be termed his strategy of travel. This was 
no less than to establish a colony of Scottish settlers in the healthy 
climate of the Shiré highlands. Such a community would take root— 
would promote the production of cash crops with free labour and so 
provide the wherewithal for a free commerce and the spread of 
Christian civilization. A graduated penetration was to be under-pinned 
by the establishment of permanent enclaves of British farmers and 
merchants. This plan, which began to materialize within a year of his 
death, is of direct relevance to the problems which confront us to-day. 

The third phase of Livingstone’s thinking about the penetration 
and regeneration of Africa, which coincides with his last journeys 
between 1866 and 1873, is a sad one, overclouded with suffering, dis- 
appointment and frustration. The more he came in contact with the 
Arab slave trafhe between Zanzibar and Lake Tanganyika and beyond, 
with its appalling devastation and brutality, the more his mind became 
dominated by the conviction that the extinction of this plague was the 
first pre-requisite. Unhappily the heroic efforts of these last journeys 
were distorted by other notions. Having convinced himself that the 
true source of the Nile was not in Lake Victoria Nyanza but in 
another great lake some 500 miles to the southward, he became 
obsessed by a determination to round-out his life’s work by this last 
and greatest discovery. He would trace a wide are so that he—and 
no other—would accomplish it. In fact he was wandering, not in the 
region of the head waters of the Nile, but (as he himself sometimes 
feared) of the Congo River. What followed was the establishment of 
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the Belgian Congo under the initiative of Stanley. The discovery of the 

Nile source would seem remote from his declared objective, the sup- 

pression of the inland slave trade. In his Journal for 1872 (when he 

could scarce hold the pencil for weakness) he related the two in the 
following terms: 

“It the good Lord permits me to put a stop to the enormous 

evils of the inland slave-trade, I shall not grudge my hunger and 


ee ess The Nile sources are valuable to me only as a means 
of enabling me to open my mouth with power among men. It 
is this power I hope to apply to remedy an enormous evil... .. 


There is also another idea which haunted his mind and reinforced 
his purpose during these last dark years. According to ancient legend 
Moses had followed the Nile upstream until he came toa region vaguely 
known as Ethiopia. In his Journal Livingstone wrote: 


“An eager desire to discover any evidence of the great Moses 
having visited these parts bound me—spellbound me, I may say— 
for if I could bring to light anything to confirm the Sacred 
Oracles, I should not grudge one whit all the labour expended”. 


Nevertheless it was Livingstone’s exposure of the ghastliness and 
extent of the inland slave trade which inspired John Kirk in Zanzibar 
and the Government at home to apply the sustained pressure which 
finally brought about its extinction. 

We must now turn back to Livingstone’s plan for the colonization 
of what became known as Nyasaland. Had he lived only a little longer 
he would have learned of the establishment by James Stuart of a great 
Scottish industrial mission-station on the shores of Lake Nyasa and 
with the name of “Livingstonia’”. The idea seems to have been first 
suggested to him by the then Duke of Argyll, and he developed it in 
a letter to Sir Roderick Murchison (of February, 1859): 


“I see more in that for the benefit of England and Africa than 
in any other plan..... I think twenty or thirty good Christian 
Scotch families with their Minister and elders would produce an 
impression in ten years that would rejoice the hearts of all lovers 
of our race. Thete is no end of totally uncultivated land, and the 
people are as far as possible from being blood-thirsty or jealous of 
strangers ..... So far from its being considered an intrusion | 
feel certain it would be esteemed a benefit to have a community 


»> 


ready to trade with them .... .”. 


A few months later in a letter to his son Robert he expounded the 
wider implications of British settlement in Central Africa. 


“We are guilty of keeping up slavery by giving increasing 
prices for slave-grown cotton and sugar (from the Americas) 
ror Now I long to see our nation relieved from this guilt and 
stain, and our Great Father in this fair world has provided ample 
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means for the purpose. We could not only get cotton and sugar 
in abundance from the region I am opening up, but in doing that 
by our own people we should be conferring incalculable blessings 
on our own poor toil-worn fellow countrymen ..... - 

In propounding the view that economic development under the 
leadership of British settlers and merchants could be of great mutual 
benefit to Britain and Africa, Liv ingstone was anticipating Lugard’s 
principle of the Dual Mandate: but now in 1960 the full implications of 
the process thus initiated stand revealed. In the Nyasa project Living- 
stone was thinking in terms of a group of Scottish families—all 
hand-picked; but when a civilized nation injects itself, so to say, into 
the body corporate of primitive peoples it cannot be selective. In 
exporting persons ai id goods it also exports its religious, social and 
political ideas and institutions and its scientific and industrial tech- 
niques—in fact, every facet of its life, good, mediocre and evil. The 
reaction on the part of the recipients is “correspondingly complex and 
eventually explosive. At the same time the exporting nation subjects 
itself to the most searching test, for the outcome depends essentially 
upon the general level of its own moral quality. 

The Scottish families in the Nyasa area were a spearhead. To the 
west and south was a wide region with a healthy climate. Some 
twenty years later columns of British settlers began to move in from 
the Cape, financed and encouraged by Cecil Rhodes and the British 
South Africa Company. Rhodesia was created. Livingstone and Rhodes 
were of very different moulds, yet each in his own way was a visionary, 
and each from his own point of view looked to see the extension of 
British influence throughout East and Central Africa. European 
farming in Southern RI hodesia was followed by the industrialization 
of the Copper Belt: the African was drawn into a vortex of swift 
and profound change. Whether they liked it or not, black and white 
in Central Africa had become inter-dependent. 

David Livingstone made no pretensions to being a prophet; but he 
had, I think, some inkling of future problems. During his last journey 
he commented in his Journal that from time immemorial Africans 
had had a hard time under the impact of invading civilizations and 
that no man could foresee the eventual outcome for them. In view of 
his conviction that the introduction of the Western economy was 
essential for the emancipation of Africa from barbarism, there can be 
little doubt that he would have welcomed the British influx into the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland and also the exploitation of Rhodesian 
copper. He would have approved whole-heartedly of the principle 
of inter-racial partnership as proclaimed in 1953; but I am equally 
sure that in view of his intimate understanding and affectionate realism 
about the African he would have been scathing in his opposition in 
that year when a form of political association was imposed upon them 
which they feared and distrusted. Livingstone’s own magnetic in- 
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fluence over the African was founded upon the maintenance on their 
part of absolute trust. 

Politicians to-day are fond of expatiating upon the necessity of 
‘partnership’, but they tend to slur over the awkward fact that in 
African estimation the word has become counterfeit currency. The 
difficulty (as so often in such cases) has been a disparity in pace. While 
the admission of Africans in the Federation to political and social 
participation has been slow the tempo of African aspiration—under the 
impetus of events in Ghana, Nigeria, the whole of French Equatorial 
Africa and now in the Belgian Congo, Kenya and ee peo 
quickened to the point when nothing less than the political supremacy 
of the African majority will do. Against that claim the Europeans in 
the Federation retort that they will and do admit civilized Africans to 
citizenship, but to hand over political contro/ to the still primitive 
African masses would imperil their own security and jeopardize the 
economy upon which all future cultural advance depends. The time 
for an African take-over is not yet, and (in the minds of some Euro- 
peans at least) the longer it is delayed the better. The gap between 
African demand and European concession is widening rapidly, ac- 
celerated by the prospect that in the immediate future the Belgian 
Congo will become an independent state (or group of states) with the 
political power of the Europeans entirely extinguished. 

If the Monckton Commission were able (and also wished !) to send a 
representative to the Elysian Fields to interview “the Doctor”, he 
might conceivably answer anxious queries somewhat along these 
lines: “I lived in a different world from yours, but I always held that 
European trade and agriculture were essential under God for the 
regeneration of Africa. From what you tell me you have lost the con- 
fidence of the Africans. I do not know what price it may be necessary 
for you to pay in order to re-gain it, but I ca tell you that | myself 
would have achieved nothing in Africa without it”. 

That is the nature of the dilemma which now confronts us as a 
nation; and it may perhaps be of interest if we examine some of the 
constitutional re- -adjustments which various groups and organi- 
zations have suggested as a means of resolving it. First there are those 
who advocate that the Federation be dismantled. Southern Rhodesia 
would “go it alone’—as a citadel of white supremacy with the two 
northern Protectorates moving with the tide towards separate in- 
dependence as dominantly ‘black’ states. That surely is a counsel of 
despair, involving the virtual abandonment of co-operation between 
the races with grave consequences both in Central Africa itself and 
also elsewhere. Apart from the improbability that the present British 
Government (or indeed any alternative Government) would consent 
to it except under the impulsion of stark necessity, it is to be remem- 
bered that the three Territories are economically inter-dependent. 
They were so in 1953, and they are more so now—even though, as I 
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believe, the imposition of a federal structure seven years ago was 
psyc hologically premature. 

Then there are those who, bearing these considerations in mind, 
propose that the Federation be retained as it is, but that African pre- 
judice against the domination of Salisbury (amounting almost to a 
psychosis) should be dissipated by a drastic lowering of the federal 
and the Northern Rhodesian franchises, coupled with substantial con- 
stitutional advance in Nyasaland, so that the Africans could look 
forward to a not-distant future when their weight of numbers would 
be the determinant. Such a ‘solution’ might conceivably be acceptable 
to the more moderate African nationalists, but one can imagine that 
the resistance of the great majority of the Europeans would be so 
uncompromising that an attempt to enforce it would destroy the basis 
of future cohesion. 

According to another scheme Southern Rhodesia, already a ‘near- 
Dominion’, would separate and stand alone, while the two northern 
Territories remained in federal association. The bulk of the federal 
revenue would derive from the mining royalties of the Copper Belt, 
while the two-territory federal government which dispensed it would 
—presumably—have an African majority. A possible proposition, but 
full of difficulties. Under a variant of this plan the Copper Belt would 
be attached to Southern Rhodesia. Yet without the mining royalties 
Northern Rhodesia would be almost as impoverished as Nyasaland, 
and any progress towards economic viability would depend on very 
substantial subventions from the British exchequer. Moreover, a 
division on these lines would amount to an almost total segregation 
of the races: a kind of constitutional apartheid. Such frontiers (as we 
know from Ireland and the sub-continent of India), once drawn, 
quickly harden and become apparently irremovable. 

The crux of the dilemma is that (from the European point of view) 
the African leaders, ambitious and irresponsible, want too much too 
quickly, while (as the Africans see it) the whites cannot be trusted to 
make any concessions which are not utterly inadequate. And yet the 
future well-being of Africa depends more than anything else upon the 
working-together of the two races. That being so, it is clearly most de- 
sirable, if it can be done, to remove the deep- “seated African fear and 
mistrust of the thing called ‘Federation’ without entirely disrupting the 
connexion between the three Territories. That cannot be done by a 
stroke of the pen or (I would have thought) by any constitutional 
edifice however ingeniously devised. Confidence and co-operation can 
only be achieved by a gradual process—with a cautious modest be- 
ginning but with succeeding stages explicitly indicated. 

The most hopeful suggestion along these lines which I have seen 
was put forward in the Northern Rhodesian legislature by Sir John 
Moffat a few months ago—hopeful even though it was rejected by the 
legislature at the time. He moved a resolution that the federal structure 
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should be replaced by “‘a form of association”. I take it that what he 
had in mind was an association of the three Territories which would 
be less than federation but which would yng rather more authority 
to a central council than is the case in the East African High Com- 
mission. Southern Rhodesia would continue to exercise her advanced 
constitutional status, while the other two units would be free to 
develop internal self-government (with broadly based electorates) 
under British guidance. At the same time the powers delegated to the 
central organ would be sufficient to provide the means for effective 
co-operation with regard to common services and over-all economic 
development. 

A device of this sort would not of itself provide a satisfying solution: 
but it might well afford the basis for one. It could be expected to 
remove the African suspicion (except perhaps among the mote 
extreme African nationalists) that political association with the E uro- 
peans necessarily involves their prolonged subordination. But if the 
general principle of voluntary and progressive co-operation between 
the two races and the three Territories is to be preserved and pro- 
moted, something more is required at the outset. The Africans must 
beshowna clear guaranteed path for their future. They must see where 
they are going. Otherwise reasonable and moderate African leaders 
will be out-bid by the extremists: and along that way lies civil war and 
anarchy. 

It would seem, therefore, that the establishment of an interim form 
of inter-territorial association ought to be accompanied by a formal 
and specific declaration of intention by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. It could take the form of a five (or seven) year . of phased 
constitutional and economic development for Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia. The declared objective within the period on the political 
side would be a wide measure of internal self-government with an 
African majority in each of the two Territories and with safeguards for 
race minorities, perhaps on the model of the recent proposals for 
Kenya. There should also be a specific programme of economic 
and educational development—with special reference to Nyasaland. 
In this connexion it would surely be inequitable if the Government of 
this country were to assert the right to call the tune while leav ing t the 
British folk in Central Africa to find the wherewithal for the piper. If 
we are really in earnest about promoting the viability and well-being 
of these Territories, we ought to be ready to back our principles with 
material assistance. Would it be unreasonable to suggest that the 
British Treasury should contribute to the development of Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia on the basis of pound for pound with the 
mining royalties from the Copper Belt? 

The culmination of this five, or seven, year plan—and an essential 
feature of it—should be the convening of a round-table conference in 
London, representative of all parties in each of the three Territories, 
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and under the co of the British Government. This con- 
ference would meet to plan the political future in the light of the 
progress achieved under the plan. There would be three possible 
alternatives: either to devise 2 new federation on terms acceptable 
to the territorial Governments, or to continue (perhaps with modi- 
fications) the existing form of association, or to accept the inevit- 
ability of political separation. 

Freedom to opt for this last alternative would be of the essence of 
the original compact. But one would hope—and surely it is a reasonable 
expectation—that the Africans of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
having experienced a period of solid and substantial growth, economic, 
educational and political, would have acquired self-confidence and 
maturity and therefore be prepared to consider closer association 
without fear and on its merits. Likewise, during the preceding period 
Southern Rhodesia would have witnessed African advance (and, one 
would hope, Afro-European co-operation) in the two northern 
territories and elsewhere in Africa and would have made adjustments 
within her own political structure accordingly. 

When one considers the wide and deep differences in attitude 
between most Europeans and most Africans in that region, there seems 
to be little hope of saving the situation except by some graduated 
process which would promote the necessary growth while avoiding 
premature and irrevocable decision. Federalism, perhaps more than 
any other form of political association, depends for survival upon 
consent. If at the end of a constructive interim period rancout and 
suspicion had not been transmuted into mutual confidence and recog- 
nition of common interests, we would at least have done all that was 
humanly possible to promote a genuine partnership between the races 
which is Africa’s greatest need. 





THE METAPHYSICS OF WORSHIP 
By 
THE REV. T. A. BURKILL 


Professor of Christian Thought, Cornell University 


THE word ‘worship’ is used in various connections. In colloquial 
speech the lover can address his beloved in such terms as ‘I worship 
yow’ or ‘I adore you’, although in these instances perhaps it would be 
commonly agreed that the words ‘worship’ and ‘adore’ are being 
employed loosely, and that, construed in a strict sense, they should not 
be used in this way, for the object of sexual devotion is not super- 
human. There is a lurking feeling that the lover is being rather extra- 
vagant in his choice of language, but then, if poetic licence is not granted 
to him, to whom may it be granted? Adverse criticism is more de- 
finitely implied when it is said of some acquaintance, ‘He worships 
money’. Here the suggestion is that a person is making an idol of 
money, his worship being addressed to something definitely not 
appropriate for such homage. The implication would evidently be that 
worship should be directed towards something superior to money, 
and this draws attention to the ety 'mological connection of ‘w orship’ 
with an Anglo-Saxon word weorth or wurth, which signifies ‘price’, 
‘value’, ‘honour’. Morally, only the honourable can be honoured. 
Hence an adverse judgement is passed on a person who makes money 
an object of worship, the critic assuming that money is not worthy 
of devotional acts involving submission and reverence. A man should 
not bow down or prostrate himself before his equal, still less before an 
entity inferior to himself. Not only is idolatry based upon a mis- 
apprehension, but the idolater is actually degrading his status as a free 
and rational being.’ Such is the usual suggestion behind declarations 
like “He worships money’ or “He makes a god of his lucre’. Being 
a human creation money is less than man, and therefore disqualified 
for worship. 

Accordingly, the notions of the greatest and the best have come to be 
more closely associated with the verb ‘to worship’ than with verbs of 
allied significance like ‘to honour’, ‘to praise’, ‘to respect’, and even 
‘to venerate’. It is commonly felt that a person can ‘respect’ another 


! One might compare here the special disdain with which homosexual relations between men 
are frequently looked upon in patriarchal societies. This is perhaps to some extent due to a feeling 
that one of the men concerned is degrading his status as a male human being by playing the woman. 
It may well be that in such societies idolatry is also thought to be less reprehensible among women 
than among men. 
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member of the human species who possesses certain virtues, whereas 
with ‘worship’ this is not the case, this term is to be reserved for 
homage paid to a mode of being considered to be an object of the 
greatest ot highest kind. ‘Worship’ is manifold in its denotation only 
because there are idolaters in the world, and properly the attitude and 
the action it represents are orientated towards what enjoys supremacy 
ontologically and axiologically, that is, to what is greatest and best. 
The word ‘greatest’ conjures up ideas of power and effectiveness. The 
worshipful transcends man in causal potency, presiding over and to 
some extent determining his destiny, and is no mere puppet or instru- 
ment of something greater than itself. The word ‘best’ has an ethical 
significance. What is worshipful somehow exceeds man in the depth 
and comprehension of its moral concern, and if one follows this trend 
of thought, the conclusion could easily be arrived at that there is only 
one object of genuine religious devotion, namely, what is richest in 
virtuous interest. Thus power and moral quality are attributes of that 
to which true worship is directed; if worship is addressed to inferior 
entities, then idolatry arises, a form of worship which is to be 
condemned. 

But we may ask, is power really a necessary constituent in the con- 
stitution of an object of genuine worship? A rhinoceros is strong, but 
it is arguable that a rhinoceros, being relatively deficient in intelligence, 
is not so worthy as an ape. Effective power or brute force in itself is not 
necessarily admirable. The savage bows down before a tempest 
because of its daunting power. But why should he pay respects to a 
a storm or to the spirit imagined to be behind it? May not the spirit be 
demonic? So it could be contended that the ethical excellence of a 
thing alone can make it an object of genuine acts of worship. The 
object of true worship can only be the Being that embodies, or the 
agency that furthers, those qualities which in our wisest moments we 
aspire after. On this view, worship properly consists in a consecration 
of one’s talents to the promotion of the sammum bonum, and the truly 
religious man would therefore be one who makes a moral interest of 
this kind dominant in his life, thereby giving cohesion to his 
personality. 

Such considerations have induced certain writers to think of religion 
as the decisive act of self-commitment which makes the best moral 
interest supreme in any individual’s life.1 We cannot be sure that a 
Being who possesses all the moral virtues exists, but this need not 
deter us from continuing to indulge in worshipful acts. Etymologically, 
the word ‘religion’ is connected with a Latin root signifying ‘to bind 
back’, and devotion to human well-being can therefore be religious 
when it has become the dominant or controlling purpose of a person’s 
thought and conduct. It will be religious in so far as it succeeds in 
binding together the loose ends of a man’s life, transforming his 

1See J. A. C. F. Auer: Humanism States its Case (Boston, 1933), pp.80ff., 98ff. 
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diverse concerns and activities into an integrated whole or harmonious 
unity. On such a view as this, worship is possible without any belief in 
the existence of a transcendent Being that embodies the mayer good 
and dwells in a region which is quite independent of all human 
interests. Worship is simply devotion to a moral ideal in the service of 
the worthy interest which has become the religious man’s supreme 
concern. Qualities like justice and charity can be reverenced in so far 
as they are realized in the activities of human beings, and devotion to 
these qualities and their furtherance in the world gives a man that 
inward harmony or cohesion which the Apostle Paul referred to as 
‘the peace of God’. 

On somewhat similar lines is the argument of Dr. Tillich, though 
in this case the word ‘faith’ is preferred to the word ‘worship’. 
Faith is asserted to be a state of being ultimately concerned, and is set 
in dualist opposition to the scientific attitude; science can conflict only 
with science, and faith only with faith. Translated into the language we 
have been using, this would apparently mean that a man worships what 
he is ultimately concerned about, and that an object of worship so 
defined falls outside the domain of scientific criticism and assessment. 
On the other hand, may not A’s ultimate concern for X be subjected 
to criticism on intellectualistic grounds? Could it not be argued that 
X is not really ultimate, there being some object Y which is more 
powerful or more comprehensive than X? Such a critique, indeed, 
seems to lie at the basis of Dr. Tillich’s own distinction between 
genuine and idolatrous faith; in idolatry finite realities are erroneously 
exalted to the rank of ultimacy. But Dr. Tillich gives no clear guidance 
that would help us to determine what the truly ultimate might be. 
Could anything less than the totality of the real be truly ultimate? And 
is the notion of totality strictly applicable to a boundless existence? 
Can an infinity be actualized in a totum simul??. Dr. Tillich does not 
raise questions of this nature, nor does he face the question as to what 
is truly ultimate in the psychological sphere, completely overlooking 
the important point made familiar by Freud that man’s ultimate con- 
cern may be an unconscious motive—a hormic sex-death componential, 
for example, or, as M. Sartre holds, an irrational urge to be the con- 
scious Absolute, the en-so/-pour-soi> On each of these theories there is 
only one form of ultimate concern, and on the latter view the motive 
is inherently self-contradictory and quite impossible of realization. 

Dr. Tillich’s assertion that the Humanist ‘belongs to the company of 
the faithful’ on the ground that he is unconditionally serious’ of 
‘ultimately concerned’ about humanity, constitutes further evidence 
that something is unsatisfactory in the interpretation under review. 

1 See P. Tillich: Dynamics of Faith (London, 1957), pp. 1ff., 12, 63, 82, 85, etc. 

2 Cf. my paper ‘““Theism and Absolutism”, Philosophy, vol. 19 (1944), pp. 123ff. 


3 See J. -P. Sartre: Being and Nothingness (London, 1957), p. 615, etc. Cp. the interesting discussion 
on existential psychoanalysis by Dr. W. Desan in his work The Tragic Finale (Harvard, 1954), 


pp. 199ff. 
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For there is a fundamental difference between a theistic and a strictly 
humanist type of faith, and the pious rendering vouchsated is all too 
liable to lead to a grave confusion of thought. Perhaps this liability 
would have been avoided had Dr. Tillich used the term ‘worship’ 
instead of the term ‘faith’ in his original definition, the objective factor 
being possibly more obviously indicated by the former expression. 
It is likely, however, that Dr. Tillich’s inclination to minimize the 
importance of the trans-subjective reference in faith is largely due to 
his desire to bring out the ‘existentialist’ character of religion. At all 
events, as directed to the greatest and the best, worship entails a 
primary ontology which is postulated and acted upon more or less 
spontaneously without any inductive proof of its validity, a general 
assumption concerning the nature of things. Of coursc in his reflective 
moods the individual may call his acts of worship in question, and his 
secondary metaphysical thinking may induce him to conclude that 
belief in the existence of the object of his worship—say, for instance, 
the personal God of the Jewish-Christian tradition—is untenable, and 
refuse to associate himself henceforth with church or synagogue. 
Indeed, this is precisely the sort of thing that has happened with most 
so-called ‘Humanists’ in the West. The man of religious faith, unlike 
the non-religious Humanist, postulates in his primary ontology that 
reality in its essential nature somehow supports him in his strivings for 
a more perfect mode of existence or for a richer and more harmonious 
order of society’. 

If this assessment is sound, worship proper is necessarily founded 
upon philosophical presuppositions, just as science is. W ithout some 
definable metaphysical orientation, neither science nor religion would 
be possible. The scientist can carry out his investigations only on the 
assumption that the inductive method is applicable to natural pro- 
cesses, and the worshipper can make his distinctive reaction only on 
the basis of the presumption that the world exemplifies a transcendent 
agency which within the area of its permissive providence somehow 
favours the realization of human ideals of good. Thus worship in- 
cludes a concern for what is conceived to be the highest good and 
therefore entails an axiology, a scale of values, but its reference is 
more directly to something else, namely, a supreme cosmic power or 
association of powers upon which all human enterprises ultimately 
depend. It is out of an encounter with such transcendent agency, and 
out of solicitude with respect to it, that the characteristic of worship is 
to be found. A cosmology, however rudimentary, is involved, and the 
axiology comes in as an appendix, albeit an important one. Being an 
agency from which man derives his existence as a self-conscious, 

1 In fairness to Dr. Tillich it should be observed that Humanists are often said to be ‘atheistic’ 
when strictly the epithet should not be so applied. Thus Marxists, though they reject the notion 
of a personal God, are religious in a general sense since they evidently believe that the establish- 


ment of the classless society, the summum bonum, is guaranteed ‘by the dialectical dynamics of cosmic 
and economic history; cp. R. B. Perry: Realms of Value (Harvard, 1954), p. 464. 
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choosing subject, and upon which more particularly his future 
depends, the object of worship is thought to possess an ultimate 
character in that beyond it there is no court of appeal. Fear and hope 
intermingle, but in extreme cases of ecstatic worship such feelings may 
give way to a peaceful sense of oneness with the final disposer of 
destiny. Thus in worship the individual is not engaged in moral 
projects. Actually, the experience rather brings about a suspension of 
practical pursuits, and attention is directed away from all human 
interests to the encompassing world from which man has emerged and 
through which his existence is sustained. The object of worship thus 
comprehends the universe in its awe-inspiring vastness, and, not created 
as a result of human efforts, stands in remarkable contrast to scientific, 
artistic and moral achievements. Psychologically, there is something 
unpredictable, almost capricious, about the experience. ‘The object in 
question may break in unheralded on any human occupation or 
pursuit, suddenly confronting the individual, and arousing him to a 
poignant awareness that he is not the ultimate arbiter of his fate. As 
R. B. Perry has put it: “Man has interests at stake ..... He sees the 
environing powers in their relation to that on which he has set his 
heart. This is his religion’?. 

It is a great merit of Rudolf Otto’s analysis of the sensus numints 
that he gives full prominence to the primacy in the worshipful of the 
daunting or powerful as distinct from the ethical?. He discerns a basic 
bi-polarity in the consciousness of the worshipper, who is inspired with 
fear and trembling in the presence of the Mysterium Tremendum et 
Fascinans. Sach numinous response is entirely sai generis, something 
quite different from the ethical qualities usually associated in modern 
usage with words like ‘holiness’ and ‘sacredness’, and it exemplifies 
two fundamental ‘moments’—one of ‘creatureliness’, the other of 
‘exaltation’. Confronted by the ‘Wholly Other’, the individual under- 
goes a process of self-devaluation; he is abased and feels himself to be 
but ‘dust and ashes’, and yet, coming to recognize a certain kinship 
between himself and the Tremendum, he is drawn or lured out of his 
feeling of dejection and enters upon the supervening moment of 
exaltation’. In Otto’s view, religious concepts, such as sin, salvation, 
etc., are essentially derivatives from the basic moments of numinous 
experience; all theological doctrines are interpretative ideograms of 
what is disclosed by the faculty of divination, and their nature is mis- 
understood if it is assumed that they can exhaust the content of the 
experiential immediacy of the worshipper’s encounter with the 
Tremendum. Even their efficaciousness as instruments of religious com- 

1 See op. cit., p. 463. 

2 See The Idea of the Holy (Oxford, 1923). 

3 The numinous in Otto’s interpretation bears a striking similarity to the aesthetic experience 
of the sublime as this was understood by Kant and Schopenhauer; cp. S. Alexander: Beauty and 
other Forms of Value (London, 1933), pp. 165ff. Perhaps it is the bearing of the numinous upon 


practical pursuits which more than anything else marks it off from the sublime. But this is a 
matter which calls for further investigation. 
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munication is severely limited, for they are imperfect attempts to trans- 
late into rational terms what is non-rational, a mysterium that always 
defies complete penetration by intellectual probings. Theological 
doctrines must not therefore be construed in any strictly logical sense. 
The mystical ‘nothing’, for example, is not a logical concept repre- 
senting complete vacuity of content, but the result of a rational 
schematization really meant to emphasize the worshippet’s sense of 
the ‘otherness’ of the numinous, by contrasting it with all ordinary 
objects, finite and restricted as they are by spatio-temporal limitations; 
so the negation of comparisons is continued until eventually the para- 
doxical conclusion is reached that the supremely positive Object is 
‘nothing’ ! 

It would seem that Otto rightly insists upon the bi-polarity of the 
numinous consciousness; the worshipper is aware of a Beyond that is 
within; the worshipful object is transcendent in its ‘otherness’, and yet 
not wholly foreign to the worshipping subject. On the other hand, 
Otto would seem to err in postulating a special faculty of numinous 
apprehension, analogous to organs like those of sight and touch, and 
perhaps we may detect here an unconscious desire on his part to evade 
possible destructive criticism of religion’s primary metaphysics from 
the side of reason; thus, if scientific considerations can show that the 
objective reference in sense-perception is sometimes illusory, may not 
the same sort of criticism hold good in respect of the apprehension of 
the numinous object? Presumably, Otto would have replied to any 
such critique that the disclosures of the sensus numinis, being on quite 
a different footing from the disclosures of common sense-perception, 
are not exposed to charges from the scientific or rational level. It is 
here, however, that Otto’ s thesis is at its weakest. For apart from the 
fact that his own exposition of the nature of the numinous conscious- 
ness is evidently founded upon rational investigations of the pertinent 
subject-matter, worship itself always seems to entail some degrce of 
intellectual interpretation, which cannot carry its own authenticity 
with it’. Religion has its primary and inescapable metaphysics; 
though it may be done in an unselfconscious way, an affirmation is 
made by the worshipper respecting the nature of reality i in its bearings 

upon his personal aspirations, and this means that any search for an 
extra-intellectual criterion of religious truth is foredoomed to failure. 
Whenever an appeal is made to some non-rational authority, be it 
internal or external, it is invariably founded upon the individual’s 
acceptance of it as a reasonably trustworthy authority; and when 
Romanticists and Existentialists would repudiate the intellect’s claim 
to be the sole judge of truth and falsity, the repudiation has to be in- 
tellectually thought out and set forth as any other piece of rational 
argumentation. 


' For further phenomenological observations in this connection, see my article ““The Notion 
of Miracle” in Die Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, vol. 50 (1959), pp. 34ff. 
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Thus the numinous response is not without an admixture of in- 
tellectual elements even in its most unreflective or primitive forms. 
Nature in its strange and daunting aspects may induce strained 
attention and paralysing feat in an animal, but this is not worship, even 
ina minimum sense, for in worship there is always a metaphysical pre- 
sumption that the Mysterium Tremendum is somehow corresponsive 

with man’s solicitude concerning his destiny, and such a presumption 
presupposes a mode of intellectual activity, however rudimentary. 
Neither an acute feeling of helplessness nor a ‘buoy ant feeling of well- 
being can be properly described as religious, and a failure to recognize 
this truth accounts for the failure of Romanticist and Existentialist 
theologies to present a satisfactory philosophy of the religious lite.’ 
Of course one may legitimately distinguish between degrees of 
reflectiveness in religion, but one can never reach a point at which 
worship is wholly without metaphysical thought. The pure religious 
category of the numinous in Otto’s exposition must involve at least 
a vague concept of the effective possibilities of the Mysterium Tre- 
mendum, and if it did not, it would be nothing more than a paralysing 
or exhilarating shudder, a sort of reflex action in face of unusual and 
overpowering phenomena. 

Thus, just as there is no unformed matter in Aristotle’s theory, there 
is no religious worship bereft of all intellectual content, the act of 
worship being bound up with a metaphysical belief that reality in its 
transcendent character is not unfavourably disposed to human doings 
and strivings. It could be argued that the elaboration of theological 
dogmas all too easily clutters up and thereby impedes the making of 
worshipful responses, and that theological pursuits may become 
idolatrous substitutes for genuine acts of worship; but such consider- 
ations afford no warrant for the anti-intellectualistic thesis that pure 
religion can take place without the aid of rational constructions. Ad 
initio religion contains a Weltanschanung, the worshipper holding that, 
limited and fragmentary though he is in face of surrounding cosmic 
forces, there is something within him capable of communication with 
the productive essence of all being. Needless to say, he does not 
necessarily personalize the object of his worship; he may be an 
Absolutist in the sense of primary Buddhism, or he may be a 
Naturalist whose metaphysics could echo the sexual mysticism of the 
poet— 

For she can light a lamp 
In the freezing hollows of my soul, 
Renew my vital rhythms and make me whole, 
Remove the clammy fogs that damp 
The inward flame, 
And soothe 
The fretted brain 
1 Cp. my paper “Romanticism, Existentialism and Religion’, Philosophy, vol. 30 (1955), pp. 318ff. 
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With a soft essence, 

The healing effluence 

Of her bodily presence. 

For her roots reach down, 

Deep down, 

To touch the bubbling fount of life, 

Beyond the horizons of ephemeral strife, 

Sounding the fecundating darkness of primordial night 
Where creative flame and living water passionately unite. 


Multifarious philosophico-theological elaborations have been made on 
the basis of religion’s primary metaphysical presumption concerning 
the sustaining favour of the numinous Beyond that is Within. 

Men doubtless worship but fitfully. The numinous is felt spon- 
taneously or unexpectedly, usually without conscious preparation. Do 
not therefore announcements of set times of formal worship represent 
a misuse of language? What can be the point of following fixed orders 
of private or public worship? Perhaps such questions can best be 
dealt with if we bear in mind that man is a creature of habit, ever in- 
clined to sink deeper and deeper into the ruts left behind by daily 
routines, so that he is prone to lose sight of the larger issues of life and 
a sense of proportion in his common valuations. He becomes narrow 
and constricted, insensitive to the wonder of the world around him, 
encased in an ever-thickening crust of custom, losing his spiritual 
suppleness. Thus prepared religious exercises may have their value in 
taking the individual out of his pragmatic case from time to time, and 
in allowing his soul to breathe an ampler air. For they may serve to 
detach him for a period from his daily preoccupations, aiding him to 
contemplate himself within the living context of existence generally. 
Such an important function has not infrequently been assisted by the 
use of intoxicants, and it is arguable that the tendency to dissociate 
wine and religion in modern western civilization is a sign of spiritual 
degeneracy—an aspect of the secularization of society. Howev er, this 
may be, fixed hours of so-called worship may well impart something 
more than rest to the soul. T hey may exercise it, help to keep it alert 
and vital, sensitive to the impact of the Tremendum, the numinous 
Mysterium, within whose permissive providence our lives are lived and 
our destiny is worked out. 

Nevertheless, vigilance is required, for fixed orders of religious 
service, like routine periods of drunkenness or sexual intercourse, can 
themselves all too easily be drawn into the ambit of petrifying habit. 
When this happens they lose their value as aids to Worship. They fail 
to remove the individual’s blinkers, and so no longer enable him to 
perceive himself in his nakedness amid the circumambient vastness of 
the universe, but come to have precisely the reverse effect of fastening 
the blinkers more tightly over his eyes. He ceases to contemplate his 
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finitude in the light of the universal Beyond that is Within, church- 
going degenerating into just one more customary activity ina humdrum 
way of life. It is when such a condition becomes general that a man of 
spiritual discernment may arise and make a serious call to the devout 
life, a piety which he may tend to contrast—too sharply perhaps 
because of the citcumstances—with the unthinking lip-service of 
customary religious performances. One way of resisting such de- 
generation may be found in changing the pattern on occasion. For 
example, it could be salubrious for a Quaker to participate in a form of 
service in which music plays a prominent role, or for an Anglican to 
wait upon God in silence at a small Quaker meeting. To be jerked out 
of one’s habits is not infrequently a means of spiritual renewal. 

We have to conclude, therefore, that fixed forms of worship, 
private or public, are not to be confused with Worship, the experience 
of the numinous. Their function is to sharpen the individual’s spiritual 
wits; properly practised, they can, even in our mechanized society, help 
to keep the mind sensitive to the wonder of the universe and to the 
larger issues of human destiny. Worship with a capital W cannot be 
prescribed; like the wind that bloweth where it listeth, it eludes all en- 
deavours to confine and dispense it within the framework of a planned 
liturgical economy. 








IS GOD SUPERNATURAL? 
By 
PROFESSOR WALLACE GRAY 


PH.D. 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas 


I am willing to surrender the term “supernatural” provided a better 
one is suggested. When I say that God is supernatural I do not mean 
to set nature and God sharply over against each other. God is 
“natural” as well as supernatural 

For the naturalistic thinker, God is obviously more than the universe 
at some moment in the distant pas‘, because the universe has been on 
the move since then. To define God in terms of nature in the past would 
be to say that he is less than nature in the present because man and 
mind have appeared in nature. The naturalistic thinker is thus a super- 
naturalist in this one sense of believing God to be more than nature in 
the past. 

Of course man and mind, particularly the latter, may have been in 
nature all the time. Perhaps they have only been implicit or non- 
observable. But when the naturalist refers to non-observability, he is 
beginning to talk about what I feel is more accurately called the 
supernatural. 

I refuse to define God as equivalent to nature in the present, because 

I do not believe there is any reason for freezing in thought a process 
which is so obviously spurting onward in fact. ‘But why identify God 
with nature at any moment—past, present, or future? And if one is 
going to identify him with nature, isn’t a future moment the most 
adequate point to pick? Certainly it would provide a better frame of 
reference for the interpretation of what is iz nature (if the new does 
somehow spring mysteriously out of nature alone). 

Some naturalists would challenge my analysis by asking, why not 
identify God with nature as a growing thing? Nature grows. God is 
natute. Therefore, God grows. This throws us back to the question of 
the new. What causes God’s (or nature’s) growth? Where do new 
things come from in God? Does God have a god who outranks him 
and who inspires him with new ideas? 

The naturalist thinker answers such questions by arbitrarily pre- 
venting them from arising. He refuses to take any steps beyond nature 
since he cannot in advance be sure of how far he might have to go! 
But simplicity is probably more of a human prejudice than the way 
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things are in reality. Fear of an infinite regress need not prevent a 
thinker from formulating as adequate an explanatory principle as 
possible. 

The supernaturalist can face such questions squarely. What causes 
God’s (or nature’s) growth? God himself! His own nature. If the 
supernaturalist is also a Christian, he finds the key to creation in love 
and community as eternal purposes of God which were decisively 
revealed in Christ and the early Church. God’s love and desire for 
community are explanatory of the presence of both ambiguities and 
forward spurts in nature, and Love is rooted in a selective actual (the 
Christ event) which is within the world of our experience and this 
needs to be treated either as a thing to be explained by our world or as 
a thing explaining our kind of world. Christ explains better than he is 
explained. Thus the Christian supernaturalist chooses a selective rather 
than an aggregative prespective from which to explain. 

Where do new things come from in God? The nature of love is to 
exceed itself from time to time in expressions of love. We do not under- 
stand the creativity of love on the human level, and we certainly do not 
understand it on the divine, but we experience it or can experience it on 
both levels. This experience is a fact which is explained most ade- 
quately by a God whose very nature is constantly to share more of 
himself in varied and wonderful ways. While nature can be understood 
as ce of such a God, it is questionable whether God is simply an 

ect of nature. To identify him with nature seems to overlook one 

of the most salient aspects of nature itself—its accelerations in velocity. 
A vehicle can operate on a track without a driver, but a person or 
persons had to lay the track. Furthermore, when a vehicle accelerates 
someone is pushing the accelerator. The unexamined problem here is 
whether acceleration, in the sense I am using the illustration, is not an 
illusion. Population “explosions” do not require a supernatural ex- 
planation. Granted certain conditions, wasn’t nature bound to 
accelerate into life, mind, and love, just as, granting a certain number 
of people mating at a certain rate, populations are bound to “explode”? 
The mathematics involved need not concern us at this time. There are 
two questions to be noted: negatively, what about the vast reaches of 
time and space (before the “accelerations”) in which high purpose 
seems completely absent? And, positively, regardless of whether a 
mathematician or theologian looks at the data, doesn’t the funda- 
mental problem of the new remain? In other words, is newness real? 
If so, where did it come from? Words like “acceleration” may merely 
describe the increasing acuteness of this philosophical problem. 
Whether newness arrives by a spurt of direct activity or, less directly, 
with the regularity of a formula, isn’t it still a fact to be explained? 

With regard to the negative question above, we must acknowledge 
the impersonality of most of observed nature. The further question 
here is, doesn’t the most adequate explanation for even this fact lie 
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in the kind of God who lets the rain fall on the just and the unjust 
for purposes of maturation and ultimate interdependence? For /is 
purposes, seeming purposelessness is given free reign in much of time 
and in most of nature as we observe it! The most satisfying brief 
exposition of this idea is found in Ferré’s Evil and the Christian Faith. 

Leonard Laws, a mathematical colleague at Southwestern College, 
also suggests that much seeming purposelessness in nature before the 
arrival of the organic level was only seeming. Certain steps, in the order 
in which we know they occurred, had to take place. Anti-teleologists 
object to the language here. But language is not the only problem. 
If you say, “Certain steps did take place” rather than had ¢o take place, 
you still face the fact that, as we know life and mind, these steps were 
necessary before life and mind could appear. The anti-teleologist 
might object that another set of conditions could produce another 
kind of life. This is true, yet the burden of proof, it seems to me, is 
still upon him to show that whatever conditions precede life also 
produce it. If real newness comes on the scene, then either it is sheer 
miracle and wholly incapable of rational explanation or it is the result 
of a higher power living and working right along with these pre- 
liminary conditions and utilizing them much as a carpenter utilizes 
his lumber to build a house. That involves the concept of purpose. 
Teleology, in the large picture, seems to help rather than hinder 
explanation. But the whole question of teleology is so vexed and 
vexing that I do not presume to have closed it with these suggestions. 
Instead, by them I am seeking to stimulate enlightening discussion 
for myself and others. 

Does God have a god? Perhaps. A hierarchy of divine beings is 
certainly not inconceivable, nor does it go contrary to human ex- 
perience. However, the whole question of God has to do with 
ultimates. Any agents which the supreme God employs are not 
primarily what we mean by “God” in this discussion. Our Ultimate 
needs to be so described that his philosophic function is to explain 
rather than to need to be explained by yet another ultimate. I contend 
that nature as we know it is insufficient to play the role of ultimate. 
The one or more steps which we must take beyond nature can lead us 
to a reasonably adequate system of thought for the exploration of 
nature from a philosophic point of view. 

How evaluate Christian supernaturalism, then? At least it raises a 
whole range of questions which on other hypotheses may tend to be 
ignored. At most it provides a set of answers which are intellectually 
self-consistent, experientially inclusive, and motivationally powerful. 
I, therefore, shall continue to be a supernaturalist until a better name or 
a more adequate idea of God is proposed, 
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Tue article on “The Church and Psychic Science” by T. Rowland 
Powel (The Hibbert Journal, January, 1960) is profoundly disappointing. 
Quite manifestly, Mr. Powel has never discussed after-life doctrines 
with a realist philosopher who has rejected those doctrines on both 
logical and empirical grounds; while in his sentimental account of the 
effects of bereavement he lumps together the popular, unthinking type 
of “materialist” with the “unbeliever”—as though the latter must 
necessarily belong to the former class. As an Anglican padre in the 
last war, 1 saw many “unbelievers” face death calmly because they had 
thought deeply about the theory of survival and had rejected it de- 
cisively as unsupported by evidence. In the interests of truth, and in 
justice to the memory of these brave men, I want to indicate some of 
the difficulties attending after-life doctrines, as seen by them and by 
many other philosophically-minded inquirers. 

Mr. Powel’s article is disappointing because of his uncritical use of 
terms which cry aloud for clarification (e.g., “spirit”, “real self”’), and 
his equally uncritical acceptance of the “survivalist” explanation of 
some mediumistic messages. I agree that the Church’s position would 
be immensely strengthened by the production of even one well- 
attested instance of survival; but I know of none and, in any case, as 
I hope to show later, it would be extremely difficult to produce the 
kind of evidence which would satisfy both the scientific psychic 
researcher and the philosopher. 

It might be worth while, first, to see just what, in broad outlines, 
the Christine doctrine of the future life is. It adds to the notion of 
survival and of unending life a strong emphasis upon the gua/ity of the 
life which survives and continues. This is the doctrine of eternal life: 
that in the present life the believer is initiated into the life of fellowship 
with God, which cannot be broken by death. Contrary to what is 
often asserted, this doctrine does not eliminate the quantitative notion 
of duration, which appears in the definition of eternity as the ever- 
lasting “now”; but it does state emphatically that it is the quality of 
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the life which endlessly survives which is important, and not its mere 
duration.!. On this theory, survival and immortality as such, while 
significant for science, would lack the deep re/igious significance of 
eternal communion with God. 

But what is it which survives and is capable of preserving unbroken 
its experience of fellowship with God? Here orthodoxy speaks with 
two voices. In the main stream of Christian tradition, the doctrine 
of eternal life has been linked with the Socratic-Platonic theory of the 
psyche as an immaterial substance which, because it is by nature 
simple or indivisible, is deathless, indestructible.? This theory runs 
counter to the observable facts of universal complexity and multi- 
plicity—in particular, the complexity and plurality of mental processes, 
as discovered by Freud. Further, it collides with the insuperable 
difficulty of incommensurability; #.e., it cannot show how entities (in 
this case, body and psyche) which belong, respectively, to “higher” and 
“lower” levels of reality can communicate with each other, since they 
have no terms in common. 

For reasons of this kind, the doctrine of the native immortality of 
the psyche has been abandoned by many philosophers and theologians; 
and in listening to them we hear the other voice of orthodoxy. For 
instance, the Anglican philosopher and theologian, Dr. Langmead 
Casserley,’ substitutes for the Greek doctrine of the native, inherent 
deathlessness of the psyche the idea of a miraculous “revival” by God of 
the individual personality after its total death, in some way at present 
inconceivable to us. 

“The Christian belief is certainly a belief in the full mortality of man 
—and, equally certainly, not a belief that some one part of human 
nature is inherently immortal. The problem for the Christian is 
whether God can and will revive mortal man, and lift him above 
time and make him a partaker of eternal life. In other words, the 
Christian belief rests on a belief in the Divine purpose for man, 
and not on any scientific or pseudo-scientific analysis of the existing 
potentialities of human nature.” 

The Christian doctrine of the after-life is thus made to rest, not upon 
the Greek notion of the inherent immortality of the psyche, but upon 
the New Testament—and, specifically, upon the Pauline—doctrine 
of the character, purpose, and power of God, who alone has im- 
mortality and by his grace makes it available to man through the 
Gospel. A careful examination of St. Paul’s teaching* shows that, 
however deeply influenced by Greek thought in some directions the 


1 See John iii.15, 16, 36; xi.25, 26, etc. 

2 Plato, Phaedo, 80. 

3 J. V. Langmead Casserley, No Faith of My Own (London: Longmans, 1950), p. 93. See also 
his The Retreat from Christianity (London: Longmans, 1952), p. 24, from which the quotation in the 
text is taken. 

4 Such as that carried out by the Rev. W. David Stacey, Expository Times, June, 1955, to which 


this section is indebted. 
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Apostle to the Gentiles may have been, his doctrine of the future life 
is Hebraic rather than Hellenic. The psyche which was so profoundly 
significant for Socrates was unimportant for Paul, whose hope for 
enduring fellowship with Christ after death was inspired by his faith in 
the love and power of God, not by his perception of unique qualities 
in the human psyche. Paul’s central conviction was that God had raised 
Jesus from the dead by the exercise of his own almighty power; and 
the apostle believed that, by the exercise of the same power, God helps 
man to conquer the two great enemies, sin and death. In Paul’s 
doctrine of the future life the decisive word is not psyche but pueuma, 
spirit, which became central in his thought because of his experience 
of the Holy Spirit of God. It is the entire personality of man which is 
to be preserved, according to Paul. Greek doctrines of dichotomy and 
trichotomy are thus ruled out; soma (body), psyche and pneuma ate 
aspects of a man’s life and activity, since man, by nature, is an in- 
divisible unity, perishing in death, yet restored by divine activity in the 
wholeness of his personality. No account of the mode of restoration 
is given. 

Casserley’s doctrine is thus in line with St. Paul’s conception of man; 
but it is doubtful whether many Churchmen would feel at ease with a 
doctrine which abandons the notion of the native immortality of the 
soul in favour of one which posits in connection with every individual 
human death a fresh miracle of restoration following upon the total 
dissolution of personality. In the West, belief in a personal God and 
belief in personal immortality are the twin foundations of religious 
thought and life; and the substitution of an appeal to miracle for an 
appeal to evidence of natural survival is not likely to strengthen the 
average believer’s extremely weak expectation of a conscious after- 
life. For our present purposes, however, the important point is sur- 
vival of conscious personal life after death, whatever the precise mode 
and form may be. 

But is there any evidence of such survival? Mr. Powel thinks there is: 
“When the medium is gifted and honest, and the sitters create a 
sympathetic atmosphere, contact with the Unseen is established with- 
out any doubt”. But the medium may be gifted and honest, and the 
séance atmosphere extremely sympathetic, without any “contact with 
the Unseen” being established to the satisfaction of the disinterested 
inquirer. The fact is that the hypothesis of survival is no more needed 
to explain the phenomena investigated by the new science of psychic 
research than the hypothesis of a personal God is required to account 
for the phenomena studied by biology or astronomy. In this con- 
nection, Hume’s discussion of divine Providence is illuminating. 
Hume agrees that those who believe in God nevertheless have exactly 
the same expectations as to the future course of events that unbelievers 
have; for, if from the past course of events they infer a God, from a 
God they can infer nothing more as to the future than they could have 
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inferred from the past course of events.! In other words, from events 
they infer other events. The introduction of God gives them no 
additional grounds tor inferring future events. Similarly with the 
hypothesis of survival, as A. C. MacIntyre? points out: from medium- 
istic phenomena we can infer other such phenomena. He argues, 
along “linguistic” lines, that survival is not a significant hypothesis: 
é.g., the notion of “seeing the invisible” is utterly meaningless; seeing 
the visible is completely different from seeing the invisible dead. The 
prediction of experience after death when all the senses have vanished 
is meaningless. Mr. Powel does not tell us whether the body which 
vibrates “at a much higher frequency” than the natural body, and 
which survives death, has senses and sense-organs: indeed he fails to 
specify a single property of this “spiritual body”. If it is true, as he 
maintains, that “shere are in nature vibratory frequencies unrecognized by 
orthodox physics” (his italics), to which mediums are sensitive, it does 
not for a moment follow that they must be caused by a “spiritual 
body” vibrating in this way. They would be as observable, as spatio- 
temporal, as any other vibrations or radiations, and would thus be 
explained by psychology along perfectly natural lines. From natural 
radiations we infer other natural radiations, not occult or “super- 
natural” occurrences. The overwhelming difficulties in the way of 
establishing survival as a fact have been indicated by MacIntyre in the 
note referred to.3 He says that 
“A necessary, although not perhaps sufficient, condition of inferring 
from what a medium says that Jones has survived would be at least 
one proved case of someone first having an experience of hearing a 
medium report a message from the dead, then dying and hearing 
from the dead man that he did in fact send the message.” 
This condition could never be fulfilled, because, in the first place, 
sutvival without senses and sense-organs must be solitary, without the 
possibility of communication with others of “the intangible bodiless”’; 
and, in the second place, 
“To show that this condition had been fulfilled would be already to 
have proved survival in one case. Hence the fact that the fulfilment 
of this condition is necessary to infer survival proves that survival 
cannot be inferred.” 
I agree with MacIntyre that it would perhaps be better for those who 
wish to retain belief in an after-life to “abandon the subtle but mean- 


1 David Hume, An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, Section XI, “Of a Particular Pro- 
vidence and of a Future State”. 

2 A.C. MacIntyre, “A Note on Immortality”, Mind, new series, L XIV (1955), pp. 396-399. Iam 
indebted to MacIntyre for the parallel with Hume on providence which I have used here. 

3 See also Professor C. D. Broad, Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1953), sections I and II; Professor John Laird, Mind and Deity (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1941), appendix to Lecture VIII; and Professor E. R. Dodds’ reasons for rejecting 
the theory of survival (Proc. of the Soc. for Psych. Research, XLII, Part 135). Professor H. J. Paton, 
The Modern Predicament (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1955), refuses to enlist the doubtful 
aid of psychical research in his attempt to rehabilitate the Christian doctrine of the after-life. 
Bradley’s criticisms of survival and immortality doctrines are well summarized by R. Wollheim in 
his recent study, F. H. Bradley (Pelican Book, 1959), pp. 273-276. 
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ingless Platonic doctrine of immortality for the cruder Christian pre- 
diction of bodily resurrection”’; “desperate” though such an expedient 
would be. Certainly much more is required for confirmation of the 
hypothesis of survival than “gifted and honest” mediums operating in 
a “sympathetic atmosphere” ! 

While Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and most Anglican theologians 
still maintain the classical Platonic view of the soul, most Protestaiht 
theologians have nothing to offer but faith in Christ as a basis for the 
doctrine of a future life. The Greek doctrine of the native im- 
mortality of the soul is rejected decisively in favour of the Hebrew 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, with Christ’s resurrection as 
its type and guarantee. We must have faith in Christ’s resurrection, 
it is urged, before we can gain insight into the reality of that resur- 
rection. Rudolf Bultmann,' interpreting the attitude of the Apostle 
Paul, says that “Nothing preceding the faith which acknowledges the 
risen Christ can give insight into the reality of Chris?’s resurrection” 
(his italics); and continues: 

“The resurrection cannot—in spite of I Cor. xv.3-8—be demonstrated 

or made plausible as an objectively ascertainable fact on the basis of 

which one could believe. But in so far as it or the risen Christ is 
present in the proclaiming word, it can be believed—and only so 
can it be believed. Belief in the resurrection and the faith that 

Christ himself, yes God Himself, speaks in the proclaimed word 

(II Cor. v. 20) are identical . . . Any counter-questioning as to the 

proclamation’s right to its claim means that it is already rejected. 

Such questioning must be transformed into the question which the 

questioner has to ask himself—whether he is willing to acknowledge 

the Lordship of Christ which is putting his decision-question to 
his self-understanding. The meaning of Jesus’ resurrection is not 
that he is translated into the beyond, but that he is exalted to the 
status of Lord (Phil. ii.11), which status he has until he gives it 
back to the Father (I Cor. xv.24) . . .” 
There is nothing in this for the disinterested inquirer; indeed, by the 
very fact that he 7s a disinterested inquirer, he is disqualified from pro- 
nouncing upon it. He is invited to speak only as one who has already 
heard the Word and accepted it; any doubt or criticism places him at 
once in the ranks of absolute denial. Only the already converted is 
welcome. The Hindu, Buddhist, or Muslim may make similar claims 
for his faith, and I do not see how the modern Protestant theologian 
can answer him. 

What all this means is that over wide areas of Christian thought 
to-day philosophy has been abandoned and evangelical faith sub- 
stituted for it. I have no quarrel with those who choose this course 
provided they realize that, in so doing, they have given up philosoph- 
izing. If they wish to order their lives by faith alone, without 

1 Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, Vol. I (London: S.C.M. Press, 1952); pp. 305-6. 
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submitting to the rigorous intellectual discipline of critical inquiry, 
that is entirely their own affair, and I should not wish to dispute their 
right to do so, or rob them of an iota of the consolation which the 
exercise of that right may bring. Indeed, faith in the character and 
power of God is the only alternative, in the present predicament, to 
outright rejection of after-life doctrines. But to those within the 
Churches who prize the philosophical tradition (which is certainly not 
confined to modern methods of linguistic or conceptual analysis), and 
wish to continue in the spirit of Augustine and Aquinas, the present 
situation is extremely disquieting. The classical Christian efforts to 
establish the orthodox doctrines of God and of the future life have 
failed; but there is a splendour about them, even in defeat, which is 
entirely lacking in modern substitutes. 

In the present winter of our discontent, by all means let Mr. Powel 
and others bring forward for critical examination supposed instances of 
confirmation fot the hypothesis of survival, if they are able to do so. 
But if experiment does not confirm the hypothesis, then let us not 
lapse into the emotionalism of a Unamuno who, while admitting the 
collapse of traditional arguments for immortality, passionately 
declared that, if immortality turned out to be not a fact, then those who 
held it would be right and the universe which failed to provide un- 
ending life for the human spirit would be wrong. Ethics arises only 
in the human situation, and it is ludicrous to denounce the “unethical” 
character of the non-human universe for failing to provide for the 
indefinite extension of the individual’s life. It is the gua/ity, not the 
duration, of life which is important: the beauty of a flower is not 
lessened by the fact of its transience, and a life which is caught up by 
creative, cultural movements is supremely worth while, however 
fleeting it may be. If despair is an elevation of the particular above the 
general, as Professor John Anderson says,’ we shall never despair if we 
are concerned more with the persistence through future ages of the 
great cultural movements of philosophy, the arts, the sciences, etc., 
than with the perpetuation of our own individual existences. At the 
same time, the expectation of continued participation in such activities 
through future ages, if it were well founded, would be a stimulus and 
an inspiration to those who are at present caught up in them. 

1 Prof. John Anderson, “The One Good”, Aust. Journ. of Philos., X XIII (1945), p. 88. 
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Tue tale which follows records a life-long purpose to reconcile the 
Christian religion (in its so-called ‘Catholic’, but non-Roman form) 
with the eiok of scientific thought, which knows no answers, except 
tentative, to the problems of the origin, purpose and meaning of 
Man and the Universe. 

On the one hand I have loved the Catholic Christian Religion, and 
believe in it as the best guide through and interpretation of a human 
life. On the other hand I know that a person ought to use his mind; 
and that my mind cannot be sure of any of the propositions, historical 
and metaphysical, which are ordinarily taken to make up a Christian 
Creed. Some preachers still speak of “doubts” as evil and painful. 
I enjoy doubting everything in heaven and earth. Here begins the 
faith praised in the New Testament, of the patriarch Abraham, who 
“went out, not knowing whither he went”. 

“Except ye become as little children, ye shall not enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven”. This has two meanings. One person, having found his 
parent in Bible or Church, accepts uncritically everything that it tells 
him, and is satisfied. Another is like a child always asking questions, 
“Why? How?” He can in his simplicity rest in no answer without the 
assurance of his own critical judgement. Such are the pioneers of 
science, like children on the sea shore, asking, wondering, and often 
worshipping. 

I have sometimes tried to write out a statement reconciling my two 
beliefs, in Christ and in a rational scepticism. I have failed, perhaps 
because I am too little trained in philosophic language. Experience 
suggests that even if I could do so, another philosopher would undo 
my theme. 

I have therefore put down my relevant experience of fifty years. I 
have used an assumed name, because it is easier to tell a plain tale when 
there is no apprehension of personal praise or blame. And it is the 
story, not myself, which may help others. I have made the title “A 
High Church Agnostic”, which Rose Macaulay is reputed to have used. 
It is as good a label as any for my own opinions; though some may 
question the Churchmanship, some the Agnosticism. 


My home was a country rectory, where all knowledge was en- 
couraged, and no hint was given that sound learning could clash with 
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sound religion. The Honours course in Theology in the University of 
Cambridge taught me (chiefly through biblical research) that in 
seeking the answer to a question one must not even wish for one 
answer rather than another, but only for the truth according to the 
evidence. I also enjoyed, through the Letters of Forbes Robinson and 
the speeches of John R. Mott, a kind of conversion which moved me 
to intend to spend my life in the service of God and man. 

When ordination drew near, I was uncertain whether I could 
honestly say the Creed. I reasoned with myself that I had no idea 
whether the Christ was virgin-born, nor what happened on the third 
day after his death; but I was quite certain that the Church was doing 
a good work, and stood for the Good W ay of Life. Since therefore it 
was tight in the essential, I was prepared to repeat its formula of 
belief; not because I had verified it, but because the long tradition of 
Christianity had incorporated it. 

After ordination I fell into a grand parish, where five enthusiastic 
clergymen, led by a strong and upright vicar, were fighting the now 
almost incredible filth and corruption of a little seaport. They worked 
with an equally devoted small band of lay men and women. Here 
nothing mattered except to get on with the work of the Church. 
Compromise seemed impossible. Philosophy took a back place where 
so great a cause was fighting so great evil. 

The First War, which soon came, injured me not physically but 
emotionally. The only hope was to throw myself more wholly into the 
same spiritual fight in a fresh sphere. Devotional exercises and paro- 
chial work occupied all my waking hours, apart from the day which I 
took off nearly every week, and ‘the long holidays upon which my 
good vicar insisted, which I usually spent mountaineering. I was near 
a physical breakdow n, when there came an offer of a place on the staff 
of a Theological College, situated in a little town near most lovely 
scenery. 

This seemed to me like moving from Hell to Heaven. One does not 
see how hateful a task has been until it is left behind. I was now 
required to help the young men to grow in sound religion, and to 
search out and teach the problems of the New Testament. In this 
happy and restful atmosphere (though the young men were so various 
as to be themselves exciting) I became aware of my lack of knowledge 
of Philosophy, and I joined the British Institute of Philosophy at its 
inception. I asked the Director of Studies to guide me, and read the 
non-mathematical parts of Dr. Broad’s two books, Scientific Thought, 
and The Mind and its Place in Nature. This thrilled me, and seemed to 
take me to the clear air of a mountain top, whence I seemed to see the 
Theologians making mountains only of words down below in a 
jungle from which i was glad to escape. I judge them better now. I 
read also Moore’s | rincipia Ethica, which helped to harmonize religion 
with critical thought. 
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The uncompromising and rather arrogant high churchmanship, 
which was perhaps not unsuitable for the rough and tumble of a 
seaport, was less congenial to the leisured atmosphere of learning. 
The certainties upon which it seemed to be founded were simply eaten 
away by analysis. During this period one night as I lay waiting for 
sleep there came into my mind a thought, “All these dogmas are 
either meaningless or uncertain; put them aside and be free”. I 
slept, and awoke next morning light-hearted. My bonds were broken, 
and I was free. Practical difficulties might arise in adjusting my new 
self to my present work and profession; but they seemed nothing in 
the delight which now filled my mind. 

I thought that this “conversion” to a new mode of thinking would 
bring my theological teaching to an end, and went at the earliest op- 
portunity to my two ecclesiastical superiors. One, when he learnt that 
I was not going to join another Christian Communion, lost interest. 
This shocked me. The other said he had given up digging into the 
foundations of his faith. I was enjoying the fun of digging them all 
up one by one. Finding no help nor understanding in my superiors, 
I wrote to an old friend, a physicist, who sat lightly to our religion, 
telling him how it seemed impossible to continue to serve the Church 
in my new mind. He answered wisely that I had perhaps never under- 
stood the Church, whose embrace might be wider than I knew. I 
— therefore no outward break, though I sought opportunity to do 

I felt uncomfortably that I thought differe ntly from my colleagues 
iad pupils; but I knew that it was impossible to cast my newly found 
pearls before swine, who could not have recognized them as pearls. 

After a year or two I became incumbent of a minute rural parish, 
thinking that I should enjoy the company of rustics, since my childhood 
had been spent among such, and escape from the mental stress. In 
these circumstances I slowly adjusted myself to ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy along the line which I had taken before ordination. 1 knew 
nothing about God, the nature of Jesus Christ, nor what happens after 
death. But I was certain that the Church stood for what was fi ight. The 
whole Christian conception of the Universe set out in the Bible 
sensibly read seemed to me not only aesthetically perfect, but as likely 
to be true as any other. The idea of the Creator living in the world 
in human flesh seemed natural. The Christian Eucharist seemed to 
sum all human experiences up in itself. I used for a while to say the 
introductory verses of Goethe’s Faust as a Eucharistic devotion. 
Having this intuitive conviction of the rightness of the Church as a 
whole, I thought it better to say the creeds as a half-poetical token of 
Church membership than, by refusing to say the creeds, to throw out 
the baby with the bathwater. “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church” 
was the only clause about which I knew enough to speak certainly. It 
carried the rest with it. I must bear witness to a vicar in a West 
Country town whom I served as assistant for a while during the Second 
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War. He was no philosopher, and annoyed me by tilting against 
“science”. But he had a rare vision of the things that mattered for the 

unchanging elements of life, pain and pleasure, mourning and laughter, 
life and death. He saw the truth about these in the biblical scheme of 
redemption and the Eucharist, and taught me the same. But all the 
time I rejoiced in the freedom that | had won in that vision in the 
night. 

In more recent years I found myself preaching to a score of village 
people about belief in God. I found myself saying that we cannot know 
God. The mystery behind creation was bey ond our comprehension. 
But the mystery was real. Though we could not know God, we could 
know bits of him. You know, I said, truth and honour, and love and 
goodness. You are as certain of these as of the existence of the rocks 
and grass. | quoted from Job, “‘Lo, these are but the outskirts of his 
ways, How small a whisper do we hear, of him, The thunder of his 
power who can understand?” Let us, | said, rest in what we know of 
God, and be true to it; and perhaps we may learn more. I tried also to 
shew that this God-could be addressed as “Father” 

I now approach the end of my course here on earth, whose beauty 
and whose drama I do not want to leave. Could Heaven (as Milton’s 
Satan said) be more beautiful? I enjoy it more because I have held my 
faith fast. I believe on the one hand in the human nature, body and 
mind, whose holiness Christ shewed. This carries with it the right and 
the duty of every man to use his reason, wherever it may lead; though 
it dissolve propositions on which others seem to found their religion, 
and though it leave him in a cloud of unknowing. 

I have on the other hand held the Christian vision. I see behind the 
Universe not only Goodness, Truth and Beauty, but also Love. The 
drama told in the Bible presents the whole universe, in space and in 
history, in a nutshell. That GOD is LOVE I learnt from childhood, 
and have never been seriously moved to deny. I apprehended frag- 
ments of it, revealed in human relations, and in some mystical experi- 
ence. But only now, on the verge of seventy, have I begun to see into 
the depths of this mystery. 

Ah, past the plunge of plummet, 
In seas I cannot sound, 
My heart and soul and senses 
World without end are drowned. 

These two items of faith, in human reason and in the Christian 
Vision, are made one in the concept of Incarnation, God being found 
in Flesh. As the theological dogma of the two natures, God and Man, 
in one Person, is impossible to apprehend rationally; so the two tenets, 
of doubting every proposition, and believing the Catholic faith, I 
cannot rationally harmonize. I can hold them both with assurance. 
Some will accuse me of “double-think” (of 7984). They may. I remain 
convinced of these two truths, the one of reason, the other to live by. 








CYRIL FORSTER GARBETT 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’ 
By 
THE REV. G. STEPHENS SPINKS 


M.A., PH.D. 


Canon SmytuH has written a biography which will take its place 
among the most notable of ecclesiastical lives written in this century. 
His selection of material and sense of fairness are admirable, and, as 
he himself says, Garbett was the sort of man whose biography could 
be written from several angles. Canon Smyth has written from the 
happiest and most sympathetic point of view, choosing to give us the 
life of a man who was a great personality as well asa great archbishop, 
and yet not seeking to conceal the harshness and impatience which 
often showed themselves in his relationship with lesser men. 


Garbett’s lifetime covers eighty years during which far-reaching 
social changes took place in English life. Born and bred in the village 
of Tongham, under the shadow of the Hog’s Back in Surrey, Garbett 
was a child of the vicarage rather than of the village, his father and 
grandfather having been country parsons. As the eldest of five children 
he was a masterful young boy, a trait which persisted throughout his 
life; even his gracious old mother who lived with him till her death 
was a little scared of him. Educated at Portsmouth Grammar School 
(and always conscious of the fact that he had not gone to a public 
school), Garbett was, after some delay, admitted to Keble College, 
Oxford, and came under Catholic influence at Pusey House and at 
Cowley. He became President of the Oxford Union, played no games 
and afterwards confessed that when interviewing ordination candi- 
dates he felt a sort of awe in the presence of a Blue which he did not 
feel in the presence of a Double First; he himself took a respectable 
Second in the Honours School of Modern History. After leaving 
Keble he went to Cuddesdon where he found “the elaborate and almost 
Byzantine conservatism of the place in matters of trivial importance, 
very irksome”. (p. 58) He records that it was a shock to him to be 
greeted at Cuddesdon “as an equal by those whom at College I had 
regarded as smugs!”’ (p. 56) 

1 Cyril Forster Garbett—Archbishop of York, by Canon Charles Smyth. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 355. 
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After leaving Oxford he went as a deacon to Portsea where he 
remained for twenty years, ten years as a curate on the large staff, and 
ten as vicar (1909- 1919). That strenuous and highly organized parish 
was a magnificent example of what the Church of E ingland was doing 
in working-class areas at the turn of the century. For Garbett it was 

“the Church at its best” (p. 61). ra organization of the parish under 
a succession of four great vicars, Edgar Jacob, Cosmo Lang, Bernard 
Wilson and Garbett himself, may be said to have influenced the paro- 

chial life of the whole Church of England. Garbett’s first two years at 
Portsea were Lang’s last two years there as Vicar, and he seems to have 
been critical of Lang as vicar, an attitude which seems to have persisted 
throughout his life. His great debt was to Lang’s successor, Bernard 
Wilson, whom he succeeded, not without much misgiving and epis- 
copal persuasion, in 1909, having under him a staff of fifteen curates. 
We catch an impression of Garbett as a young man in a remark made 
by Lang, when he was at Canterbury, to Alan Don (afterwards Dean 
of Westminste r), “Ifyou had suggested that that shy, awkward gawky 
young man who joined my staff at Portsea in 1899 would ever become 

Archbishop of York, 1 should have dismissed the idea as fantastic” 
(p. 98). There is a most revealing photograph of Lang and Garbett 
together (facing p. 97), which speaks volumes. As vicar Garbett’s 
sense of duty was stern, unbending and austere; yet there was a tender 
side to him, but it did not begin to get tender until a very long way 
down beneath the skin (p. 117). At Portsea, Garbett waged a long war 
with the Brewers and never hesitated to challenge prominent men 
whom he knew to be poisoning the well-springs of civic life, but he 
always took care to see that he had got his facts right before he began 
his attack. Just before the First World War the parish held a great 
evangelistic mission; judged superficially it was a spectacular success— 
judged by Garbett’s own standards it went to show that “evangelistic 
methods once successful are now too often ineffective” (p. 128). The 
war provided the Vicar of Portsea with great opportunities in a town 
which had the Dockyard and Naval Barracks. ‘There is no doubt that 
Garbett felt the tragedy of the war very deeply, and one Sunday 
morning he broke down during the singing of the hymn 

Death will come to me one day; 
Jesu, cast me not away. 
That hymn was sung at his funeral in York Minster forty-one years 
later. 

Then came the call to Southwark. The diocese, which included one 
of the largest areas of poverty in any city in the world, needed a strong 
hand, and the Vicar of Portsea, consecrated Bishop in 1919, was w ell 
fitted to supply this. Here he achieved his greatest work, but found 
(as he did throughout his life) great difficulty in delegating respon- 
sibility, so that his clergy felt that he treated them as if they were 
Portsea curates—even his Suffragans at York felt something of the 
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same thing. There were terribly urgent problems to deal with; not 
until he had dealt with the pitiable poverty of his clergy did he launch 

“the most spectacularly successful achievement of his episcopate” — 
the ‘Twenty-Five Churches Fund (p. 154). Yet as a man he suffered, 
as he had at Portsea, from long periods of depression, due—as his 
successive domestic chaplains knew—to sheer loneliness, which his 
formidable manner and brusque treatment of his clergy tended to 
increase. He suffered from an almost fanatical sense of punctuality, 
and his refusal to accept any excuse for unpunctuality (not even a delay 
on the railway) made many of his clergy rightly resentful. He had the 
same mania for punctuality at meal-times. Yet when it came to party 
labels and varieties of churchmanship, he showed a most discerning 
spirit; on ritualistic matters he found it incredible “that God should 
mind what we wear and how we stand, or whether we have lit or 
unlit candles.” (p. 176) Yet his sense of reverence in worship was im- 
ptessive, while he was in himself a supreme example of hard work, 
devotion and pastoral duty. 

As the chairman of diocesan and synodical meetings he was im- 
patient, sharp on the bell with a disconcerting gift of conducting 
business with the greatest possible speed. An important meeting, with 
forty-tive items on the agenda, to which the laity had come in great 
numbers, was disposed of in twenty-five minutes to the stunned 
surprise of those ‘Present; as a chairman his sense of humour may best 
be described as “grim”. As Bishop of Southwark he became the first 
chairman of the Religious Advisory Committee of the B.B.C., w: pow 
happily with John Keith (whose father had been Moderator of the 
Free Church of Scotland) and, later, with F. A. Iremonger (himself to 
become the author of a notable life of William Temple), set the pattern 
for broadcasting royal occasions, such as the Coronation of the 
Sovereign, as well as deciding the vexed question of “denominational 
apportionments” of time. Garbett once referred to Christian Science 
as “not being in the main stream of Christianity”, to which a member 
of the Committee replied with a chuckle, “Aye, but it’s a very trouble- 
some eddy!” (p. 207) It was Garbett’s vision that supported Dick 
Sheppard at St. Martin-in-the-Fields and encouraged Dorothy Sayers 
in her startlingly popular religious broadcasts. 

In 1932 Garbett was translated to Winchester, it being understood 
that he would later succeed Winnington-Ingram (the Peter Pan of the 
episcopal Bench, p. 74) as Bishop of London, but Winnington-Ingram 
proved to be a long stayer! At Winchester, Garbett became known as 
“the Bishop who walks round the (New) Forest” (p. 217), but woe to 
the incumbent who was not on his parish boundary on time to 
welcome his perambulating diocesan. He lived at Wolvesey, whose 
beauty he loved, with great simplicity, but it was no fun to be asked 
to lunch there. The Bishop had no small talk, his devoted sister was 
taciturn in company, his aged mother was deaf and asked embar- 
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rassing questions, and no one dared to ask for a second helping. if 
the Bishop got bored he pleaded urgency of business, rose from the 
table and afterwards was found reading the paper. 

This was the period of the Second Great W ar; his concern for 
parishes and priests who suffered from heavy air-raids and for the 
people in the Channel Islands was exemplary. But here again he 
showed a concern for younger clergy which sometimes contrasted 
with his indignant treatment of older men. Being without a domestic 
chaplain he learned to drive a car at the age of sixty-five, but later, much 
to the relief of his friends, abandoned this skill upon being translated to 
York. It is safe to say, says Canon Smyth, that if Garbett “had died as 
Bishop of Winchester he would be remembered by the Church of 
England as Bishop of Southwark.” (p.213) Those in the know were 
now discussing Lang’s impending but unannounced resignation, with 
the possibility of William Temple going from York to Canterbury and 
Garbett to York. Garbett felt he would have only eight years’ work in 
front of him as he believed that bishops ought to retire at seventy-five, 
but he was finally persuaded to follow Temple to York when the latter 
went to Canterbury. In the long list of English primates William 
Temple stands in a class by himself, and Garbett found him a difficult 
man to succeed. We find him after a short time in York (whose 
people in city and diocese he came to love) writing his private opinion 
of the clergy to a friend: “I haven’t made up my mind about the clergy 
as a whole: they are different from those we have been accustomed to: 
few from the older Universities. Rather rough and uncultured, but 
I feel that some of them are really good men ” (p. 285). The 
reader of these lines may wonder whether such a judgement was really 
fair, and whether the Church of England properly distributes its man- 
power; as Canon Smyth points out (p. 358), the attractive diocese of 
Oxford in 1948 had 116 curates while crowded industrial Manchester 
had only 45 and Birmingham only 38. An unfair distribution that 
continues. 

In his book, Canon Smyth has included a photograph showing 
Garbett standing by the fire- -place i in his study at Bishopthorpe in front 
of the famous Orpen portrait of Lang. The wife of the General of the 
Salvation Army (both of whom spent a night as guests of the 
Archbishop, w ‘ho was greatly impressed by them) when shown 
this portrait exclaimed, “A wonderful picture, but I don’t care for it; 
it shows a Prince of the Church—and there’s nothing of the ‘Come unto 
Me....’ about it!” (p. 463) We may wonder why Garbett gave the 
picture such deliberate prominence when his own judgement upon the 
portrait was that it was “great but cruel”. 

Compared with William Temple, Garbett did not leave upon the 
diocese so vivid an impression of friendliness and of really caring for 
people—when he visited the parishes and their incumbents they often 
felt that he had come to see whether they were doing their jobs 
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properly; yet, on his eightieth birthday, Yorkshire and the Anglican 
world overwhelmed him with congratulations, Cardinal Griffin and 
the General of the Salvation Army adding their messages. As a 
preacher Garbett was less arresting than as a public speaker, where he 
was often superb; he was also a good House of Lords man, which 
William Temple was not. Perhaps he was best as a preacher in out of 
the way small village churches on Sunday evenings with no reporters 
present (though his relations with the Press were uniformly successful 

and carefully maintained), speaking from the heart in simple language 
to simple people. A reporter going into the vestry one Sunday to find 
out what the Archbishop was going to preach about, on being told 
“The Love of God” shut his notebook and went empty away ! 

Garbett’s temperament was naturally irascible and impatient and his 
habit of putting men into mental pigeon-holes, sometimes upon 
terribly inadequate information, and without giving them a chance 
to explain or reply, was a real impediment, for he never made any 
change in his classifications. Canon Smyth (and this is perhaps the 
one unhappy thing in his book) tells the story of the aged Archbishop 
calling on an elderly incumbent of uncertain temper and, after the 
necessary preliminaries, saying: “Mr. , the time is getting on for 
you and perhaps it would be a kindness to ‘yourself as W ell as to your 
parish if you were to retire.” “Your Grace” was the reply, “you are an 
old man and so am I, and if you will give the lead by retiring I will 
follow your example”’. (p. 385) Canon Smyth says that this was “a bru- 
tal and stupid thing to say”; but was it? Archbishops enjoy the sweets 
as well as the responsibilities of high oftice; but an obscure clergyman 
cannot look forward to a retirement with the same financial security 
as those who are his Fathers in God, and when one considers the 
tactful manner in which Canon Smyth describes the delicate steps that 
had to be taken to spare the feelings of Archbishop Davidson, Arch- 
bishop Lang and Archbishop Garbett on the matter of their resig- 
nations, one wonders why the old man’s bitter reply to the Arch- 
bishop’s plain speaking should be called ‘brutal’. Garbett, as his 
private Rule of Life shows (how grateful the reader will fec| to the 
author for including this in full!), had prayed for years “Por the 
elderly and invalid clergy. That they may be cheered by the grace of 
God. That they may resign when past their work. That they may be 
spared financial anxieties”. (p. 18) Yet Garbett in his last year after a 
grave operation and a bravely borne and disappointing convalescence 
dreaded retirement. “One moment you are in the centre of things, the 
next moment you are right out of it. And when you’re out, you’re 
out!” (p. 519) 

In his personal habits, Garbett had as curate and vicar, and so far 
as possible as bishop, set aside two hours every day for serious reading; 
he had an almost photographic memory, but no verba/ memory, always 
requiring a book to be held before him even when pronouncing the 
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Benediction. His own literary efforts were notable for their public 
appeal, being written with a a purpose in view, illuminated by 
wide experience, of which public life had brought him many rich 
examples. He loved the story told of Baldwin who, after a stormy 
Cabinet Meeting, said on his way home “ ‘T like pigs they ate so much 
kinder than human beings!’ and then lapsed into silence!” (p. 452) 

Mr. Wi inston Churchill had described him as the “archiepiscopal 
Ulysses” and up to the last few months of his life, heengaged in foreign 
travel with great advantage to the Anglican Communion. He had at 
the age of sixty-eight made an historic journey to Russia amid all the 
hazards of war and greatly increased the friendliness of the relations 
between the Anglican Church and the Orthodox Churches. This was 
followed by a visit to America in 1944, where he was overwhelmed by 
hospitality, declined an invitation to stay with Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt “covered in diamonds,” and met Mr. Dulles whom he 
described as “fan honest idealist but one of the most woolly-minded 
men I have ever met .. .” (p. 313). On one of his visits to the forces 
overseas he met Field-Marshal Montgomery who often insisted on 
reading the lessons at parade services, choosing his own passages and 
sometimes reading from the Old Testament for the Second Lesson |! 
The Field-Marshal gave the Archbishop a good deal of advice (a 
habit that seems to have grown with the years) as to how to run the 
Church—“one song to be sung by all, and individuals who refused to 
sing it must be wiped out!” (p. 318) At Caserta, Garbett met Harold 
Macmillan whom he describes as “our very capable Minister in the 
Mediterranean zone. He has done excellent work and is trusted by 
everyone”. (p. 319) His last great tour included Australia and the 
Pacitic towards the end of his life, and finally his fourth and last visit 
to the Holy Land which was almost his Nwic Dimittis. Then came a 
grave operation, and a disappointing convalescence with declining 
powers. Not until one reads this part of the book does one realize 
and Canon Smyth has written this with great understanding—how 
great a part the Archbishop’s sister had played in his life—a devoted 
sister who avoided the limelight, lived in her own rooms but gave him 
an unfailing sense of security and domestic helpfulness, for Garbett 
was always a lonely man, depending to a remarkable degree upon the 
stimulating companionship of his young chaplains. He was not a 
misogynist, but it is difficult to believe that any woman of spirit would 
have been willing to become Mrs. Garbett on condition that she fitted 
herself meekly into one of her husband’s pigeon-holes and his heavy 
engagement-book. Yet a remark made when he left Winchester sheds 
some light on his loneliness. “A happy marriage with children would 
have made all the difference”. (p. 453) 

There is something that touches the heart in this biography of a 
great servant of Exclesia Anglicana—of loneliness existing side by side 
with a capacity to arouse admiration, even veneration, an inner 
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solitude of spirit that prevented many from giving their affection with 
their respect. Just before his death, one of his Suffragans who had 
come to see him on some matter of diocesan business was astonished 
at the change in the old Archbishop, and remarked afterwards—“If 
only he had always spoken as kindly as that, how different it would 
have been!” 


The writer of this review-article remembers standing many years 
ago by Archbishop Chichele’s splendid tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, 
with its figure of the Archbishop lying full length in his canonicals 
and mitre, under an elaborate canopy, its niches filled with angelic 
figures and encrusted with heraldic decoration, all sumptuously gilded 
and enriched with colour. But underneath the top slab, at a level 
raised but little above the pavement, rests another figure, that of a 
naked emaciated corpse only partially wrapped in its mean shroud— 
a startlirigly realistic cadaver. Another visitor standing by the tomb 
and commenting upon the contrast between the gorgeously clad 
ecclesiastic above and the stark corpse beneath remarked: ‘So that’s 
what it all comes to in the end!” Perhaps it does; but it all depends 
upon what you mean by “the end!” ‘There was something about 
Cyril Garbett, and still more so about William Temple, which seems 
not to justify this dismissal in death. 


+ . 








CHRISTIAN VALUES 
AND THE ARTS 
By 
SIR HARRY LINDSAY 


K.C.LE., C.B.E. 


CuristIANity and the Arts have one important feature in common, 
namely that their values centre chiefly on human personality. It is 
fairly easy to demonstrate this in the case of Christianity, for all 
Christ’s work during his life on earth seems to have been focussed 
on human personalities. Take the works of healing—the appeal in 
nearly every case was for the removal of some handicap to personality, 
recognized as such by him, though not always by the sufferer. Take 
the parables—What did the prodigal son mean, what value had he, 
on the one hand to his father and on the other hand to his elder 
brother ? How much did the bridegroom court in the eyes of the 
wise and foolish virgins respectively ? Even the lost sheep and the 
lost piece of silver typify human beings. The urgency of a human 
need justifies even annoying importunacy. 

Take Jesus’ interviews—with Nicodemus and Zacchaeus, with the 
Samaritan woman at the well, with the Syro-Phoenician woman, 
with Mary and Martha, and so on. All of these reveal a testing of 
personality with a view to its enrichment. And, finally, the qualities 
which give spiritual value to human personality—illustrating the 
Christian’s reactions to experiences of daily life—are just those 
exemplified in the Sermon on the Mount. 

And one interesting fact is that Jesus was not at all discouraged 
(save on rare occasions) by man’s imperfections. He did not go 
about Palestine praising the just man and denouncing the villain. 
All men and women seemed to have equal value in his eyes, for he 
found all to be equal in just this one common factor, that all were 
imperfect ; and yet how his mind leapt out to acknowledge a flash 
of perfection when he saw it, like the faith of the Roman centurion 
or the widow’s mite cast into the Treasury ! 

The fact is that, with all his imperfections, man’s value in God’s 
sight does seem to arise from the fact that man is in some mysterious 
and ulterior sense perfectible. Jesus said that all Christians should 
seck to be perfect with something of the perfection of their heavenly 
Father. 
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Humility and penitence seem to be the key-values in man which 
ensure that he realizes his own self-insufficiency and his own 
dependence for ultimate perfection on a saving Grace other than 
his own. In this life, it seems, the highest point we can aspire to 
is a Passion for Perfection arising from a continuous consciousness 
of the presence of God. It was, surely, oo a passion which drove 
Jesus to the cleansing of the Temple, when his disciples applied to 
him the Psalmist’s phrase: “ The zeal of thy house hath eaten me 
up.” What was that but the Passion for Perfection ? 


* * *: * * * 


Now let us turn to the Arts, and we shall find that the artist’s 
objectives closely resemble the Christian’s. And it would be 
surprising indeed if this were not so, for in the Arts it is the human 
factor, the artist, who gives its value to his work. There is nothing 
mechanical in its excellence, for all Art-values turn on the personality, 
the individuality, of the artist. Just as the Christian is known by 
his fruits, by the outcome of his God-consciousness in visible works, 
so the artist’s value in the judgement of beholder, listener, or reader 
is determined by his best works, the works w hich in whole or in 
part are recognized as transcendent, unique. And this is true whether 
he be painter or sculptor or architect, poet or dramatist or musician. 

And it is just because Christianity and the Arts centre alike on 
human personality that the emotional content in both is so strong. 
There ts in both Christian and artist sensitiveness to an appeal, a 
voice, an urge—call it what you will—which seems to arise within 
their own minds and yet also to enter their minds from without. It 
is an inspiration breathed into them, and yet also an intuition whose 
validity they recognize at once, because they have yearned for it 
with passion. They cannot control or command it. They can only, 
as Robert Louis Stevenson said, profit gladly by it when it comes. 
It brings joy with it, but also pain, the pain and strain of the effort 
to give it a form and substance worthy of it. 

And so we reach in the artist a Passion for Perfection, which I 
submit is just as deep-seated, just as urgent, just as manifest in his 
works of art as is that which inspires the Christian. When that call 
comes to the artist it is not just a “ possession,” leaving him a 
mere passive agent; it is rather a call to co-operate, and with a 
Power not his own. It is still self-expression, but the expression 
of a self sublimated, etherealized. This is what Lord David Cecil 
had to say about it :— 

The soul is born instinctively desiring order, harmony, beauty: but finds 
herself in a world disorderly, dissonant, and in great part ugly. In consequence she 
is for ever unsatisfied. The very best of our experience is not as good as our dreams: 
our most exquisite moments are flawed and fragmentary. And they are ephemeral. 
Even as we gaze the sunset fades, the apple-blossom sheds itself and scatters. 
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It is the peculiar virtue of art to present us with an image of perfection in- 
carnate, to show us some aspect of earthly experience, circumstantial, concrete, 
and recognizable, yet mysteriously free from the imperfections which mar it in the 
real world. The fleeting is apparently arrested in mid-flight. ‘“‘ Forever wilt thou 
love, and she be fair ” cries Keats ecstatically as he looks at the figures of the lovers 
graven on the Grecian Urn. And even the ugly elements in life are made by the 
artist means to beauty. Grief and horror, drabness and deformity—these are, as 
often as not, necessary strands in the web of enchantment which he weaves to 
take us captive. So that, when contemplating a work of art, our desire for perfection 
and our sense of reality are reconciled. We feel ourselves relieved, if only for a 
moment, from the wearisome burden of our daily dissatisfaction. For once we 
accept an experience unreservedly: and with joy’. 


ok * * 


So far I hope that I have been able to convince the reader of certain 
similarities between Christian and artist, in objectives, methods and 
results. Now I turn to more controversial matters, and here my 
conclusions can only be very tentative. 

What, for example, are we to agree on the subject of Freedom ? 
Obviously a Christian is not wholly free to believe and say what he 
likes about the Christian faith. Like Jew and Moslem his faith is 
historical in both origin and setting: he cannot deny the history 
and remain a Christian. But the artist has no such inhibitions. He 
is free to assert his own standards of taste and technique. 

But Freedom is of two kinds, Freedom from and Freedom for. 
This is clearly illustrated in the four Freedoms formulated by 
Churchill and Roosevelt during the last war. Two are Freedoms 
from—the Freedom from Want and the Freedom from Fear ; and two 
are Freedoms for—Freedom of Speech and Freedom of Religion. 
Incidentally, I humbly and privately wish that one of the most 
important of Freedoms had not been omitted, a double form, both 
from and for—the Freedom from Ignorance and for Knowledge. 
And at this point we may see the relevance of St. Paul’s remark : 
* All things are lawful, but not all things are expedient ” ; and then, 
as if he considered that word “ expedient ” to be an understatement, 
he goes on to repeat: “ All things are lawful,” and the gravamen 
of his charge thunders out: “ but I will not be brought under the 
power of any.” 

Here we have reached the point at which the limitations to Freedom 
differ as between Christian and artist. For the Christian’s code, 
however vague and ill-defined on minor points, is quite clear on 
this, that certain things—sins—are forbidden to the Christian. 
Nothing is forbidden to the artist who keeps his community’s 
laws. . 

So anyway the artist might say. But we must look a little deeper 
into our problem. We have the right as Christians to ask ourselves : 


1 Cecil, Reading as one of the Fine Arts, Oxford, 1949, p. 14. 
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What should my attitude as a Christian be towards the Arts ? Have 
I a right to criticize on any grounds other than the vagaries of my 
own personal likes and dislikes? Are there any basic principles— 
such as national standards of cultural and moral discipline—which 
I am entitled to apply to works of art, and so criticize them on a 
foundation of rational argument and not merely of individual taste ? 

I think that there is one such basic principle at least, one which 
is wide enough to embrace all the Arts and yet also sufficiently 
clear to be accepted by artists generally, and that is the principle 
of Truth. It is the worship of Truth which guarantees his freedom 
to the artist, no less than to the Christian. Reject Truth—or, if 
you prefer to call it so, Reality, the Absolute (Lord David Cecil’s 
term), the natural, practical, essential order of things—and you 
find yourself worshipping strange gods, figments of your own 
imagination. You will before long find yourself committed to the 
worship of your own Ego, one of the worst and most insidious of 
those strange gods under whose power St. Paul refused to be brought. 
For the greatest Art is always about something not itself and the 
great artists want not to be worshipped but to worship. 

For example, is it too much to claim that some modern Art-forms 
tend to reject Truth insofar as they tend to over-ride Nature ? The 
crest of the city of Glasgow is a tree, with a bird, a bell and a fish, 
and the motto: “ This is the tree that never grew ; this is the bird 
that never flew; this is the bell that never rang; this is the fish 
that never swam.” Some animals and plants, and even human 
beings, as portrayed in some modern art, could never have functioned 
as such. Surely one of the conditions imposed by Truth is that a 
living form should be able to function, and should not exist merely 
as a static figure of the artist’s imagination. 

But there is more to it than that. Is not Morality itself a form of 
Truth, a Alodus Veritatis? One hears it said that the Arts have no 
concern at all with Morality, save that they, like any other human 
activity, must not overtly transgress public laws aimed at safeguarding 
Morality. But is that indeed so? Is not Morality just one aspect of 
Truth in the sense that certain standards of decency and moral 
conduct are recognized and upheld in every society, and do not 
these standards have a real existence ? The human being is a complex 
of flesh and spirit, and to treat him as if he were animal alone is to 
betray one’s own position to the enemy, by being deliberately false 
to the Truth. 

As the author of The Two Moralities has said—I am paraphrasing 
him—the distinction between the Morality illustrated in the Sermon 
on the Mount and that recognized by any human society is not a 
distinction between Morality and Immorality. The difference is 
between a perfect and an imperfect standard. And the society in 
which a man learns to love beautiful things, to reverence other 
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men, however poor or weak, and not merely use them, to find 
profit in the spirit rather than in the flesh and generally to play the 
game without fear or favour, is a society which js raising its standard 
of Morality ever close to the divine standard. 

And further Truth should cover not only Reality and Morality, 
but also that lovely, elusive word, Beauty. There is much in life 
that is sordid, ugly and drab, for there are few natural situations 
in which these devils do not raise their hateful heads. It is his 
Passion for the Absolute which enables the artist to weave them 
into an entrancing whole. How can I refrain from quoting here 
from Browning’s Abt Vogler? Its seventh stanza expresses exactly 
in terms of music what all great artists try to achieve :— 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound but a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is nought, 
It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 
And, there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head! 
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ONE afternoon out in the tropics a white man said to me, “When the 
natives really get me down, I find that the best thing to do is think of 
them all as monkeys. Then they don’t touch me, and life becomes 
rather amusing”’. 

Now you can do three things with this. You can agree, either 
superciliously or with half-saving humour, that the device is a good 
one; you can indulge in the luxury of being horrified; or you can 
examine the statement, test its philosophy, and show just how and 
where you feel it to be wanting. ! should like to do the third. 

To escape from a trying situation by building oneself up, or by 
pushing another down, is an old and more than Spanish custoin 
We have, perhaps, in Cain’s murdering of Abel the first drastic 
example. And in our egoistic civilization, where so many fear so many, 
the device is very common. To find it in practice we need look no 
further than village gossip. If, in grocery store or church, I whisper a 
sly hypothesis to account for the worried look on the face of Mary 
Jones, I may seem to be much superior to Mary Jones. Or if (for 
example) under the beating sun, | come upon a different-skinned 
group at an intense game of dice, and my boat is still unloaded, J may, 
by standing back and growling, “Stupid apes!” lift myself above the 
situation and escape the inner ravages of a temper tantrum. 

But just what is accomplished by such utterances besides this 
possible, immediate and very doubtful success? And what are the by- 
products of such talk? The marksman aims, and the belittling or 
gossip-bullet whines in, dead centre. What has been destroyed? What, 
inadvertently, behind the ever paper-thin target? And what may be 
struck down in the ricochet? The answer to all of these questions is the 
same, and it is, in one word, “Life”. 

In the quotation from the white man living in the tropics there lies an 
attitude. And since attitudes are one of the chief of the motivating in- 
gredients of a man’s working philosophy, the statement gives, for 
testing, an authentic sample of his philosophy. Let us move, then, 
into the laboratory. 
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As we break the sample and drop it into the test tube, we remember 
that attitudes are of two kinds, that each attitude lies either on the left 
or on the right hand side of a continuum-centre. On this side are those 
attitudes which, in slow or in rapid fashion, bring poison into life; and 
on the other, there are those which have, in varying degrees, the 
qualities of an elixir. For even as there are radioactive waves in 
pitchblend, so is there power in an attitude. Ignorance may blanket 
the intention, but where attitudes are in any sense negative, they are 
unceasingly destructive; and where they are positive, the energy stream 
of energizing life has found a broadening channel. But, to our 
experiment. 

The suave flame of the Bunsen burner is at work, the melting matter 
sends a yellowish vapour up the tube, we lift, and pour, and watch 

. and the power to destroy is revealed ! My ‘tropical friend, who is 
by no means deliberately cruel, has, by a false appraisal of himself and 
by an irritated grading down of others, put a distance and a hindrance 
between himself and these others, and has harmed both. The gritty 
swirl of muddled workmanship, hot jabbering where there is need for 
silence, the wearying rhythm of a casual race and clime—these have 
been too much for him. He has gone, not native, but negative. Here 
in this commonplace encounter he has, by his attitude and by his 
overt expression of it, either done positive harm, or, at least, prevented 
possible growth. 

An author whose name I do not know has said, “Treat men as 
pawns and ninepins, and you shall suffer as well as they. If you leave 
out their hearts, you shall lose your own”. Make things of persons, or 
undername them in any way, and you destroy and are destroyed; and 
in religious terms, you sin. For where man is, be the continent black 
ot white, there, within each individual, there is living space for the 
living God. And any man by his attitude, whether it be open or 
hidden, can keep that space very empty indeed; or, using Bubetr’s 
phrase, can do so much to “let God in”. For, by the grace of this same 
God, there are also those attitudes which w ork his work; which bring, 
habitually, light from darkness, fruit from the seed, actual good from 
the potential, and the nail-pierced, newly-living body from a sealed 
and guarded tomb. 

Put in one word, these releasing and creating attitudes, those which 
do the will of God, are those which are the cause, and those which are 
the effect, of a special kind of accepting. What do we mean by this 
accepting, by what we have called the accepting attitude? Let us say, 
first, what we do not mean. 

The accepting attitude does not mean two things. It does not mean, 
in a relationship between David and Jonathan, that David should 
accept a// of Jonathan—or vice versa—and it does not mean that 
David should make a selection and accept only a part of Jonathan. 

Now logic may frown at this, and common sense will certainly 
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murmur. For if we say, not all, nor yet a selected part, how is it 
possible to speak of an attitude which accepts? For surely something 
must be accepted. 

It is, we admit, a paradox, and later we shall attempt to explain it. 
But for now let it be sufficient to say that the transaction of which we 
are speaking, the accepting of each by each, and the accepting of 
acceptance, does not take place only in that fraction-area of human 
activity where the syllogism or the geometric proposition is supreme. 
It belongs, rather, to life-as-existence working at the full human, and, 
we believe, more than human level. For God must and does provide 
the necessary context. Back, then, to the paradox. 

You have, no doubt, heard, or read, or even said that we should 
accept the sinner, but not his sin. In his nine-and-twentieth chapter 
the ghostly author of Te Cloud of Unknowing puts it thus: “Hereby 
mayest thou see that no man should be judged of others here in this 
life, for good nor for evil that they do. Nevertheless deeds may 
lawfully be judged . . . whether they be good or evil”. Not man, 

says this unknown author, but his deeds may be judged. 

But if sin be more than the deed so named, if it be, this sin, in any 
sense an inner cause of the outer deed—and the suggestion does 
appear in the New Testament—then the sinner-sin dichotomy be- 
comes impossible. For we, who would judge, are non-omniscient, do 
not have X-ray eyes, cannot make a bifurcation such as this. lt iS, 
perhaps, to warn us against such meddling that Jesus speaks of iuie 
wheat and the tares. The saying may be hard, but if our one and only 
sin-situation be to “weed”, we must keep out of the field. 

Although it has to do with a thing and not with a person—and the 
distinction between things and persons is one of the most fundamental 
for the understanding of the accepting 
help. Here is a piece of fabric. It is meant to be white, but against 
new snow we see not only that it is stained, but that the texture- 
threads themselves are grey. It may be that at the weaving these 
threads were less than white (one theory of original sin); it may be that 
they were white then, but that the particular and over-all discolour- 
ation came in the finished cloth (mortal and venial sin); or it may be 
both. But whatever the cause, we know that we must never accept this 
cloth as white, for it is not white. We cannot, then, accept a// the cloth. 

But if we cannot have all the cloth, what of a part? There is this 
drab edge and that stained corner. Let us cut them off and bring the 
balance to a fuller. We take blunt knives, blunt in spite of our best 
sharpening, hack away the offending bits and deliver what is left into 
the hands of the best tidying men-cleaner that we know. And with 
what result? All that is returned to us is a weary bit of cloth that may 
indeed be whiter, but which is neither the size nor the shape that our 
hope and our need have defined. 

The whole of Jonathan, then, or a part, even a much pummelled 
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part, is not the Jonathan we must accept. The attitude of which we 
are speaking, the accepting attitude, must work elsewhere and in 
another fashion, must find a different working-plane and working-way. 

To get our bearings, suppose we use a brief reviewing illustration. 
Here are cross-roads. They lead left and right and forw ard and back- 
ward. To say a comprehensive “No!” to one who is, for any life- 
moment, our neighbour, is, in our illustration, to go backward, and, 
it may be, to draw him after us. To accept him with even a careless 
generosity, that is, without legitimate discrimination, is—shall we 
sayP—to go left, is to bless in him that which should never be blessed, 
the “lump” called sin. To sort and sift and so delineate the fraction- 
person we are willing to accept is to go right, to attempt a way that 
is psychologically impossible. For we can only accept whole persons, 
since there is no other kind of person. 

There remains, then, only the one road, the road that leads forward. 
And it is, I believe, this and only this that can lead to individual and 
communal maturity, and to that Kingdom which has been promised 
both here and hereafter. Our concern, then, is with this forward- 
leading road, this journey along it that we must take, this series of 
mental advances which we must make, the beginning of which we have 
summed up in the phrase, “the accepting attitude”. Accepting—but 
with a difference. 

As it begins its God-called and God-supported work, the accepting 
attitude eschews as far as it is humanly possible all judgements of the 
other, whether they be intellectual, aesthetic or moral. And we must 
say this, even though we have already spoken of legitimate discrimin- 
ation. For the one beginning task of the accepting attitude is to get in 
touch with this other person, to establish with him a living link, and 
for the moment every judgement is a barrier. 

Now we can understand how an unfavourable judgement would be 
likely to bring retreat or counter-attack on his part, and so a state of 
mind in him which would cause him to dodge out of the hoped-for 
accepting-accepted relationship. But it may seem strange to speak of a 
favourable judgement as a barrier. For smiles do not, as a rule, make 
fences. And yet, at this first moment of meeting, even a favourable 
judgement is a hindrance to your getting through to this other person 
as person. For where any judgement is present, even a happy one, it is 
the judgement, and not the person, which is the focus of conscious 
attention, both in you and in this other. 

Nor is it a case, merely, of concealing all judgement. For somehow, 
and especially if he be on his guard, he will be aware of something con- 
cealed, and not you. But it is a case, as we have said, in this first 
moment of acceptance, of banishing all judgement. ‘This is very 
difficult. It will take thought and prayer, and much careful and 
humble experimenting, but it can and it must be done. For much is at 
stake. And, to go still deeper, the mind must be emptied, for this 
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linking-time, this beginning of the only creative accepting attitude, of 
even the best of motives. For motives, like judgements, when dwelt 
upon even momentarily by the accepting one, are sensed by this other, 
and in ways that distract, ways that prevent full meeting. Even the 
wish to “save a soul”, or “give help”, in this first approach can be an 
obstruction in the way. 

We are not playing with words here, or spinning thought fine, but 
trying to bring clearly before us one of the essential mysteries of that 
kingdom which is indeed of God, and which begins again and again 
in “the accepting attitude”. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, quoting Renan, 
has said, and with truth, “La Verité consiste dans les nuances.” For 
an age which has had to learn, in the bitter production of more and yet 
more instruments of precision, that even hairs must now be split, it 
should not be difficult to realize that in this field of inter-personal 
relations, where, for good or for ill, mice do labour and bring forth 
mountains, there is a constant need to take dimensions, measure with 
accuracy human stress and strain, note and evaluate each microscopic 
moment, and re-define even the most careful of our resulting “facts” 
and concepts. | 

Though it be, because of content, imperfect, an illustration of the 
accepting attitude may help. Here is a doctor. A patient drags himself 
into the dispensary and bares his sores. ‘They are running and in many 
ways unpleasant. And it may be that their cause has been immoral 
carelessness. What does the doctor do? Does he move to the other 
side of the room, aesthetically offended? Does he assume the cause, 
or fall back on rumour, or even truth, and begin to read a moral 
lecture? Does he make a snap- -judgement, forgetting both the in- 
div iduality of disease—since it is alw ays “personal”—and the fact that 

““vhen man is sick he is sick all over?” He does not. Instead, he puts 
aside as blurring every moral and every aesthetic judgement (unless 
they contribute in some way to his accepting of that which is now in 
front of him), and even, for a time, he delays the judgement of his 
medically trained intellect. For he is concentrating on this one task, 
that of accepting: accepting from his senses, his memory, his intuition, 
or from his total being functioning in these and in other ways, exact 
and relevant data. And at the very core of that which is being accepted 
is the patient himself. He has come, this patient, because of his 
suffering, but knowing the probable cause, he may be reticent and 
perhaps ashamed. Yet his mute appeal is, “Just as | am’. And the 
good doctor, neither disapproving, nor approving, says first 
of all, “Yes, just as you are. This is our starting-point”. 

But the illustration fails, for from the very start there are roles being 
played, the doctor and the patient. And the roles to be roles depend 
upon maintained judgements of who or what each person in the 
relationship, including oneself, is. So in the initial moments of 
accepting even role-judgements must be kept in abeyance, for person 
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must meet person. When the bridge between the two is in, when the 
one who needs to be accepted just as he is is so accepted and when the 
accepting one has done this hopeful, holy work, then will be time 
enough for other traffic. Other traffic first can only find its way into a 
ravine. 

It has been said that the whole point of the parable which has been 
called The Prodigal Son is the attitude of the father to the boy’s shame. 
It is exactly the accepting attitude of which we have been speaking. 
The father neither condemns the boy, nor condones his action at this 
time of first meeting, but does a third thing, he accepts his son. We 
can be fairly certain that because the relationship was thus re- 
established, anything the father and the son had to talk about later 
would then be relevant to the life of each, and would be invested in 
future living. 

It is an illustration, and meant to be, of God’s unchanging attitude 
to us, of the way in which God himself is ever ready to do this third 
thing. He does not condemn us as sinners. He does not need to. It 
is of the very nature of sin to actualize in immediate depth that which 
is, in its terrible consequences, sin-condemning. Nor does he condone 
our sin, or us as sinners, for to do so would be to deny and to déstroy 
himself. But God, our ever heavenly Father, as the father in the story, 
does the third thing; meets and accepts his returning children, not 
as they have been i in the far country, nor yet as they should be were all 
that “cut away”, but non- judgementally, and as persons whose lungs 
are filled with the breath of that very moment. And because he meets 
them thus, and accepts them thus, it becomes, almost immediately, 
possible for them to move tangent-wise out from old vicious habit- 
circles, to find the new life in the new living-space. 

It is of the essence of the Christian religion to find the meaning of 
this third way of meeting, this way of accepting, and to do this in 
every relationship, every tick of the clock; and especially when the 
relationship is with one’s self. 

In one important sense, all that can happen in a relationship between 
man and man or between man and God, and all that needs to happén, 
will begin to happen just there; here in this moment-by-moment 
meeting in this third, accepting way. If there be a further thing to do, 
this careful and exact living moment, this time of the accepting attitude, 
will itself teach us what it is. 
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SincE Ferdinand Christian Baur published in 1831 his celebrated study 
entitled “The Christ-party of the Corinthian community: the conflict 
between Pauline and Petrine Christianity in the Primitive Church: 
the Apostle Peter in Rome”’,’ the rdle of Paul in the development of 
Christianity has been a basic and abiding problem. Although it has 
often been asserted that the case of the so-called Tiibingen school, 
which Baur founded, namely, that there had been a fundamental 
cleavage between Peter and Paul, was “pee seated demolished by 
A. von Harnack and J. B. L ightfoot, the cl rampions of the traditional 
exegesis of the New Testament have continued to show themselves so 
haunted by the ghost of Tubingen that one may well wonder at such 
consternation about something supposedly so long defunct. And now 
Professor J. Munck comes on the scene in a notable book to battle 
for orthodoxy,? and he commences his a eo by lamenting that 
the work of such reputable scholars as W. L. Knox, H. Lietzmann, 
A. D. Nock, M. Goguel, M. Dibelius and W. C. Kiimmel has all been 
seriously corrupted by the influence of Tubingen ideas. That such a 
charge can be made today surely constitutes the strongest of evidence, 
although Professor Munck fails to appreciate the fact, that the 
Tubingen thesis, or at least some part of it, must have been far more 
soundly based than the representatives of the traditional interpretation 
have chosen to admit. 

Because the original German version of Professor Munck’s book 
has generally been acclaimed in conservative circles and the S.C.M. 
Press has now published an English translation of it, his work has 

1“Die Christuspartei der korinthischen Gemeinde, der Gegensatz des paulinischen und 
etrinischen Christentums in der altesten Kirche, der Apostel Petrus in Rom” (Tid. Zeitscr. 2 
Theol 1831), see Religion in Geschichte und Gegenn art I (3 Aufl.), 1936. Cf. A. Schweitzer, Paul and 
his Interpreters, E.T., London, 1912, pp. 12f. See also generally the present writer’s article: 
“Tubingen Vindicated?” "an The Hibbert Journal, vol. xlix (1950). 

2 Professor Munck holds the chair of New Testament Exegesis in the University of Aarhus, 
Denmark. For particulars of the work concerned here see n. 3 below. 

3 The original German edition was published in 1954 under the title: Paulus und die Heils- 


geschichte. The English edition is entitled: Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, 8.C.M. Press, London, 
1959, P. 335. Price 42s. The translation is by Frank Clarke; all references here are to the English 


edition. 
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become invested with a significance which demands that its thesis 
be considered critically at some length and its interpretation of the 
beginning of Christi: unity tested against what the present writer 
believes is a more realistic estimate of the situation, but one which is 
not quite that of the Tibingen view. 

Professor Munck’s study differs notably from former works of con- 
servative scholarship in not taking the form of a defence of the citadel 
of orthodoxy along traditional lines, but in setting forth a new inter- 
pretation of Paul ‘and his mission which is designed to render the 
Tubingen position untenable. Briefly his thesis is that Paul regarded 
himself as the key-figure in God’s plan to save mankind: “the 
apostle’s work is more important than that of all the figures in Old 
Testament redemptive history, because he has been appointed by God 
to fill the key = in the last great drama of salvation” (p. 43). 
Paul also had this position, since he was not only divinely appoit ie to 
be the Apostle to the Gentiles, but the Gentiles accepted the Gospel, 
whereas Israel remained impenitent and obtuse. This situation in turn 
made him more important than the original apostles of Jesus, who 
strove unsuccessfully to convert their own people; indeed, as Paul saw 
it, the salvation of the Jews would only be finally achieved through 

“the fullness of the Gentiles.” Paul, therefore, instead of being the 
late-comer to Christianity, who instinctively felt himself to be in- 
ferior in status to those who had been apostles and ‘eye-witnesses’ 
before him and who was uneasy in his relationship with them, knew 
himself to be cast for the crucial rdle in the divine scheme for man’s 
salvation, and this role, so Professor Munck maintains, was frankly 
recognized and acce pted by the leaders of the original community of 
believers at Jerusalem, among whom notably were James, the Lord’s 
brother, and Peter. 

To maintain such a thesis Professor Munck has to contend with a 
considerable body of evidence in the New ‘Testament which has im- 
pressed those scholars whose judgement, according to him, has been 
distorted by Tiibingen influences. An examination of the manner in 
which he deals with some of this contradictory evidence is illuminating; 
for it attests the lengths to which a conservative scholar will go in 
seeking to rebut what he considers to be the doctrinaire and un- 
scientific methods of those whom he regards as representing the 
Tubingen mes ie of primitive Christianity. 

There are in the Epistles of Paul and in the Acts of the Apostles a 
number of passages which indicate that Paul was greatly troubled by 
opponents, who sometimes appear to be pursuing a Judaizing policy 
among his Gentile converts and who seem to be connected in some way 
with the original Jewish Christian community at Jerusalem. Since the 
witness of these passages is clearly against his thesis, Dr. Munck has 
to devote considerable attention to explaining them away. This he 
endeavours to do in one stroke by arguing that these opponents were 
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really Judaizing Gentiles. “The Judaizers are Gentile Christians, and 
they demand from their erroneous point of view that all the Gentiles 
who are received into the Church shall be circumcised and conform to 
the Law” (p. 124). With this strange idea, so naturally repugnant to 
Gentile custom and so physically distasteful, went, according to 
Professor Munck, an equally strange view about Paul, the Apostle who 
had converted them. “They combine this new conception with a new 
iene on Paul. He is an apostle through others (Gal. i. 1, 11f.; i. 13- 

ii. 21) and therefore not a missionary who was called and sent out by a 
ieveiaion of the risen Lord, but an emissary of the Churches—in fact, 
of the churches in Judaea "and Jerusalem and of people who were 
apostles before him (Gal. i. 16-19, 22-24; ii. 1-10, 11-21). Unfortun- 
ately Paul, in order to werd men (i. 10; v. 11; vi. 12f.), has abridged 
the message entrusted to him in Jerusalem (v. 11), so that it needs to be 
completed (ii. 6; cf. iii. 12a); and that is what the Judaizing Gentile 
Christians are now striving for, by demanding from the Galatians 
circumcision and obedience to the Law” (p. 90). Now, if Gentile 
Christians did indeed come to acquire such extraordinary ideas, one 
naturally asks whence did they acquire them? The obvious answer 
would be: from Jewish Christians, sent out by the Mother Church of 
Jerusalem to propagate such ideas among Paul’s converts. But Dr. 
Munck will not have this, because it is an essential part of his thesis 
that the leaders of the Jerusalem Church were whole-hearted in their 
support of Paul. He then offers a most amazing solution. Since “there 
was no stream of Jerusalem Christians and messengers on the way to 
the Pauline churches, it was the apostle himself who gave them their 
information about Jerusalem, the earliest disciples, and the Judaean 
churches; and from it the Judaizers drew a distorted picture of Jewish 
Christianity” (p. 131). Thus, in the course of the refutation of the 
Tiibingenists, we are treated with the not very edifying spectacle of 
Paul’s being beaten by a rod of his own making—in other words, 
because he taught his Gentile converts “to think lovingly of the 
Jewish Christians and the earliest disciples” (p. 131), he unwittingly 
provided the ground for the Judaizing heresy by which he was so 
sorely tried. And all this happened, we must note, without any action 
on the part of the Jerusalem Christians! 

But this amazing identification of Paul’s Judaizing opponents with 
certain Gentile Christians does not get Professor Munck out of his 
difficulties; in fact it lands him into deeper ones. What is he to say 
about Paul’s account in Gal. ii. 11f. of his conflict at Antioch with 
Peter which was occasioned by the Judaizing line taken by “certain 
who came from James” (ii. 12)? This passage causes him great trouble, 
ers it follows Paul’s account of his visit to Jerusalem in which the 

Apostle endeavours to make the most of his relations with the leaders 

the Church there (ii. 1-9). He tries to find a way out by making two 
waite unwarranted assumptions. He argues that, despite the fact that 
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Paul’s account here leads straight on from the Jerusalem visit to the 
conflict at Antioch, the Antioch incident is not to be regarded as 
having happened after the Jerusalem visit, which means, although he 
does not notice it, that Paul is guilty of confusing the dates of two 
events of the utmost importance to his case. And that is not all: faced 
with the explicit statement of Paul that it was due to “certain men from 
James” that Peter took up a Judaizing attitude at Antioch, Dr. Munck 
can only weakly say, “ ‘Certain men from James’ may be simply some 
Jerusalem Jewish Christians. ‘They may have been on a journey un- 
connected with church affairs” (p. 102). One wonders how Dr. 
Munck would have dealt with any of his ‘Tubingenists who had been 
guilty of a similar attempt to dodge the plain meaning of the text. 

This part of his interpretation lands Professor Munck in still further 
inconsistencies. Since it is one of the basic assumptions of his case that 
the Jewish Christians kept their missionary endeavours strictly con- 
fined to their own countrymen in Palestine and “the Jewish Diaspora 
in the east” and scrupulously refrained from interfering in Paul’s 
Gentile mission-field, he has to explain away the evidence in the 
Corinthian Epistles that a “Peter party” existed at Corinth in op- 
position to Paul (I Cor. i.12) and that Jewish apostles were also 
resident there. He deals with the first problem by the assumption that 
“The teacher of wisdom on whom some Corinthians rely is Peter, who 
works far away in Palestine and among the eastern Diaspora as the 
apostle to the Jew s, but whom the Gentile Christian Corinthians regard 
in a specially favourable light because of what Paul has told them 
about him” (p. 141). So once more Paul is made responsible for his 
own troubles! But we are not told by Professor Munck how it was on 
this occasion that Paul’s “loving account” of Peter had so misled some 
of his Corinthian converts that they were moved to form a “Peter 
party” in opposition to him. Nor are we told how it was that the 
Corinthians were so well acquainted with the fact, and very concerned 
about it, that Peter “led about a wife” (I Cor. ix.5), when all] the time 
he was far away in Palestine—we can only assume that Paul must also 
have informed his converts in Corinth about Peter’s domestic estab- 
lishment and that this also led to trouble for himself. These are the 
curious implications which follow from Dr. Munck’s basic po 
that Peter, like the other Jerusalem Christians, never interfered i 
Paul’s mission-field, and they must be intended to replace the ‘we 

“scientific” implications of those scholars who think that this Corin- 
thian evidence does indicate that Peter had operated among the 
Christians of Corinth in a way detrimental to Paul’s interests. 

And this is not the full measure of Professor Munck’s unsatisfactory 
explanation of the problems which beset Paul at Corinth. In the 
Second Corinthian Epistle, Paul is much concerned with certain 
opponents who have “‘letters of commendation” (iii.1), who boast of 
their being Hebrews, and are closely connected in some way with those 
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who are described as “superlative apostles”. Dr. Munck finds 
himself obliged to admit, despite his assertion that the Jerusalem 
Christians kept strictly to the eastern Jewish communities in their 
missionary work, that these troublesome people at Corinth were 
“Jewish apostles who are staying in Corinth” (p. 177). However, he 
endeavours to retrieve the situation caused by this damaging admission 
by asserting that “the opponents are not Judaizers, and we know 
nothing at all of their doctrine; but if they preached anything, it 
cannot be false doctrine, as Paul refrains from any attack on them on 
that point. On the other hand, we know as regards their ethical code 
that they boast of worldly things (xi.16, 18), of their advantages as 
Jews (xi.22), and of their position as apostles (xi.12) and as ‘servants of 
Christ’ (xi.23)” (p. 184). Dr. Munck asks us, then, to believe that there 
were at Corinth, causing Paul intense distress and provoking him to 
use some of his fiercest invective, certain Jewish apostles, who boasted 
of their high authority, and yet they ‘are in no w ay connected with the 
Mother Church of Jerusalem and are not to be regarded as interfering 
with Paul’s work as the unique Apostle to the Gentiles. Furthermore, 
he asks us to believe also that these men were not condemned by Paul 
for preaching false doctrine, when in II Cor. xi.4, in admonition to his 
converts, he writes: ‘ For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, 
whom we did not preach, or if ye receive a different spirit, which ye 
did not receive, or a different gospel, which ye did not accept, ye are 
willing to tolerate him. For I reckon that I am not a whit behind the 
very chiefest apostles”. We shall have cause presently to comment 
further upon the significance of this and a similar passage in the 
Epistle to the Galatians for our proper understanding of Paul’s 
position in primitive Christianity. 

Space in this article will only allow of one more example of Pro- 
fessor Munck’s presentation of his thesis. This example, like the others 
already discussed, concerns an issue of basic importance to his case. 
As we have already seen, to refute the Tiibingen interpretation, 
Professor Munck has to show that the leaders of the original Christian 
community at Jerusalem were wholly in agreement with Paul and 
loyally co-operated with him in confining their missionary efforts 
strictly to winning the Jews of Palestine and of the eastern Diaspora to 
Christianity. This interpretation of the attitude of the Jerusalem 
Church means in turn that it is necessary to maintain that, contrary to 
the view of many scholars, the members of this Church could not have 
been thoroughly Jewish in their outlook, and the reason alleged for 
this is their recognition of the crucified Jesus as the coming Messiah. 
However, in taking this view, not only does Dr. Munck disregard the 
many very complicated problems i involved in this recognition of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, but he has also to explain away a great body of 
evidence attesting the deep and abiding attachment of the Jerusalem 
Christians to their native faith. His handling of the latter problem here 
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is significant. He conveniently omits the important fact that, according 
to Acts viii.1, the apostles were excepted from the persecution which 
was occasioned by Stephen’s polemic against the Temple, while the 
many references in Acts to the fact that the Jerusalem Christians con- 
tinued to worship as devout Jews in the Temple and to observe 
zealously the ritual requirements of the Jewish Law, and to the fact 
that they included in their fellowship many priests and Pharisees, are 
dismissed as due to the unfounded assumptions of the author of Acts, 
writing long after the events which he describes (p. 226, cf. 246). He 
also finds the fact awkward that the Synoptic Gospels preserve the 
memory that Jesus and the original disciples respected the institutions 
of Judaism, and he proceeds to do his best to remove its witness 
against his thesis. Thus the passage in Matthew v. 17-20, which exalts 
the authority of the Law, is explained away by the curiously vague state- 
ment that, “These words must therefore rather be regarded as spoken 
by Jesus in conjunction with his general efforts to lead the Jews back 
to God’s demands in his Law” (p. 254). But the intractable difficulty 
of Matthew xxiii. 1-3, with its uncompromising recognition of the 
authority of the Pharisees, defeats all his ingenuity and he can only 
suggest: “Either the text cannot be right, or we have not yet under- 
stood its real meaning” (p. 255). In seeking to explain the Matthean 
tradition that Jesus expressly forbade his disciples to evangelize the 
Samaritans or Gentiles (Matt. x. 5) and the episode of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman,'! Professor Munck concludes with a statement 
which must surely startle orthodox believers: “Jesus came forward in 
Israel as the Messiah whom the Jews awaited. He did not turn to 
others besides the Jews, and he forbade his disciples to go to Samari- 
tans and Gentiles. This apparent particularism is an expression of his 
universalism—it is because his mission concerns the whole world that 
he comes to Israel. It is a question of a representative universalism of 
the same kind as that which we shall later find in Paul” (p. 271). 
These instances alone well suffice to show how Professor Munck 
deals with the evidence which conflicts with his thesis that the 
Jerusalem Christians were not zealous Jews. But there remains an even 
more notable example of the way in which he defends his assumption 
that Paul encountered no opposition from these Christians of Jeru- 
salem through their attachment to their native Judaism. It occurs in 
his treatment of the account in Acts xxi.17f. of Paul’s last visit to 
Jerusalem. Previously Dr. Munck had been seeking to show that 
James, the Lord’s brother, who was the leader of the Jerusalem 
Church, was friendly disposed to Paul and co-operated whole-heartedly 
with him, and he, accordingly, censures the Tiibingen portrait: “a 
Jewish James has been drawn who fits in with the Tiibingen School 


1In his discussion of this episode Dr. Munck takes no account of the important fact that the 
Sitz im Leben of the Markan writer is obviously different from that of the author of Matthew and 
that this difference is reflected in their treatment of the matter. Cf. S. G. F. Brandon, The Fall of 
Jerusalem and the Christian Church, pp. 33-4, 226. 
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but not with our sources or with a sound historical method’’. Now, 
unfortunately for Dr. Munck, the passage in Acts tells how on this 
last visit to Jerusalem, after Paul had reported on his work to James 
and the elders, he is told, by James: “Thou seest, brother, how many 
thousands there are among the Jews of them which have believed 
(ton pepistenkoton); and they are al] zealous for the law; and they have 
been informed concerning thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which 
are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them Not to circum- 
cise their children, neither to walk after the customs’. James then 
proposes that Paul should give a public demonstration of his Jewish 
orthodoxy by taking part in the Temple in a curious piece of ritual 
connected with the Nazarite vow. But such action on the part of 
James and the Jerusalem elders cannot possibly be correct, argues 
Professor Munck, because it would mean that “they resort to a trick. 
Paul is to act a play before the eyes of the church—he is to take part in 
a Jewish purifying ceremony . . . and in that way to dissipate all the 
church’s wrong ideas” (p. 240). He recognizes the dilemma which 
faces him here: “If we keep to the text that we read, James the Lord’s 
brother is revealed as an equiv ocal person, a cow: ardly leader of the 
church, and a bad Christian” (p. 240). Since this all conflicts with his 
own preconceived ideas, something has to be sacrificed to secure con- 
sistency, and so Professor Munck decides to sacrifice the rian of 
Acts here. He argues that, if the words on pepisteukoton (of them which 
have believed’) are omitted from verse 20, then it is the unbelieving 
Jews who are scandalized by Paul, and not the Jewish Christians of 
Jerusalem. And so, despite the fact that he admits that there is no 
MSS. sanction for such an action and despite all that he had said 
about ‘‘a sound historical method”, Dr. Munck strikes out the 
offending words in the interests of his thesis.1 However, in seeking 
to further his purpose by such questionable action, it seems curiously 
to have escaped Dr. Munck’s attention that the altered text makes 
James’s action even more reprehensible; because now, instead of 
forcing Paul to ‘play-act’? to convince Jewish Christians who are 
devoted to their native institutions, James forces him so to act in 
order to convince unbelieving Jews! 
I 


Paradoxical though it may be, in a very true sense Professor Munck’s 
book is perhaps the greatest monument so far to the influence of the 
Tiibingen interpretation of primitive Christianity. For it witnesses to 

1 Munck (pp. 240-1) actually makes two changes: (/) he deletes from verse 20 the words ton 
pepisteukoton, (ii) he substitutes the variant reading in D of ty 17 ‘lovBaig for év Tis 1ovSalois. 
He thus makes the offending part of verse 20 to read: “Thou seest, brother, how many thousands 
there are in Judaea, and all are zealous for the law”’. It does not apparently strike him how ludicrous 
it would have been for James to have pointed out to Paul that there were thousands of Jews i in 
Judaea who were devoted to their religion. Surely, in terms of the logic of the situation, James’ 
remark can only make sense if it refers to the Jew ish Christians. See J. H. Ropes’ note upon the 
MSS. tradition for verse 20 in The Beginnings of Christianity, (London, 1926), vol. iii, p. 204. The 
‘many thousands’ here is to be compared with the statement in Acts ii. 41. 
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the fact that a very able New ‘Testament scholar, more than a century 
after F. C. Baur’s first statement of his thesis, is so concerned about the 
continuing influence of this interpretation that he devotes a long book 
to refuting it, and, moreover, in his attempt to do so, he is forced to 
resort to methods of exegesis that he would certainly have vigorously 
exposed if he had met them in the writings of those scholars against 
whom he contends. And this is not all; because so engrossed is he in 
refuting the Tiibingen thesis, that he fails to take account of many 
factors of vital importance for our understanding of Christian origins 
which the original Tubingen scholars never noticed. The space re- 
maining here will only permit of a brief outline of some of these, 
which the present writer has treated at length elsewhere.’ 

First, Professor Munck neglects to reckon with the fact that, as a 
result of the Roman destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, the original 
Christian community of that city completely disappears from history 
and all its records disappear with, it.2 This means that we only know 
of the policy and undertakings of the Mother Church of Christianity, 
which contained the original apostles and ‘eye-witnesses’ of Jesus, 
from the writings of Paul and the fragments of Palestinian tradition 
incorporated in the Gospels and Acts, all of which were written 
outside Palestine after A.D. 70.3 

The next factor, which is neglected by Dr. Munck, is closely connected 
with that just mentioned. Not only is Paul our sole contemporary in- 
formant about the church at Jerusalem, but his letters witness to the 
fact that he was in conflict with powerful opponents, who, as we have 
seen from our analysis of Dr. Munck’s views, can have been no other 
than the leaders of the Jerusalem Church or their accredited repre- 
sentatives. Now, Dr. Munck, in his preoccupation with the Tiibingen 
thesis, sees the controversy in which Paul was involved as one 
primarily about the question whether Gentile converts should be 
obliged to submit to Jewish customs. But, as Paul clearly shows in 
two separate places, namely, Gal. i. 6-9 and I Cor. xi. 4, the issue 
between him and his opponents was far more fundamental, because 
it concerned, as Paul puts it, the teaching of ‘another Gospel’ and 
‘another Jesus’. In other words, the real conflict between Paul and the 
Jerusalem Christians was over the interpretation of the person and 
mission of Jesus. his is an immense question, which concerns the 
very basis of our understanding of Christian Origins. For a properly 
documented study of it the writer must be allowed to refer again to his 
above mentioned work:* here the summary statement must suffice that, 
whereas the original disciples at Jerusalem saw in Jesus the promised 


1 The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church, London, 2nd ed., 1957. 

2 Dr. Munck shows an appreciation of the significance of A.D. 70 in a recent article in New 
Testament Studies, vol. 6 (1960) pp. 103-4, 114. 

3 Some authorities date Mark for the decade before A.D. 70. The case for dating Mark im- 
mediately after the fall of Jerusalem is presented by the present writer in an article ‘“T he Date of the 


Markan Gospel” now in the press. 
4 Op. cit., pp. 54f., 60-1, 72-3. See also the writer’s article in Numen, II (1955), pp. 156-167. 
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Messiah of their nation, who, after having died a martyr’s death at the 
hands of the Romans, would return in glory to “restore the kingdom 
again to Israel”, Paul saw the Crucifixion as a divinely planned means 
of saving mankind from its enslavement to the daemonic powers 
which ruled the present cosmic order.!. Thus, Paul negated Israel’s 
claim to spiritual superiority in making Jews and Gentiles alike in their 
need of acommon Saviour; thus Paul also scandalized those Jews who 
were apostles before him in thus arrogating to himself the authority to 
present a new version of the faith, and one too which offended their 
Jewish susceptibilities besides damaging their efforts to convert their 
fellow-countrymen. Hence, in turn, the repudiation of Paul’s authority 
by the emissaries of Jerusalem and their efforts to win Paul’s converts 
to their own original interpretation of the faith. 

Two other factors of basic importance may be just mentioned in 
conclusion. Professor Munck follows the Tiibingen thesis in giving 
greater attention to Peter’s position in the primitive Christian move- 
ment than to that of James. Accordingly, he fails to appreciate the 
significance of the sudden emergence of James, who was the brother of 
Jesus, to the leadership of the Church, thus ousting Peter, especially 
when James is represented by implication in the Markan Gospel as 
among those members of the family of Jesus who tried to arrest him 
as being mentally deranged.2 Professor Munck also misses the 
significance of the fact that there is no record of Paul’s having visited 
Alexandria or of the beginnings of Christianity there. When it is re- 
called that the Egyptian capital was the second largest city in the 
Roman Empire, that it had a huge Jewish population, and that it was 
about the same distance from Jerusalem as Antioch, it is certainly 
remarkable that nothing is told of the coming of Christianity there. 
But the silence is not quite complete. In Acts xvii. 24-6 a curious 
account of an Alexandrian Christian is given which shows that, from 
the Pauline point of view, his Christology was considered to be de- 
fective? Here is another great problem which demands investigation 
in any attempt to reconstruct the beginning of Christianity. 

Perhaps in final comment it may be said that Professor Munck’s book 
achieves two important things: it witnesses to the facts that the 
Tiibingen School showed that a real problem underlies Paul’s role in 
the primitive Christian movement, and that attention should be 
devoted to appreciating the true nature of this problem, uninfluenced 
by the passions which the old Tiibingen controversy can still excite. 


‘It is significant that on p. 156 Munck interprets “the rulers of this acon” in I Cor. ii.8 as 
referring to the Jewish rulers and Pilate; although in n.2 on that page he admits that there is a 
“gradually accumulating literature” that interprets such terms as ‘spiritual forces’. Cf. Fa// of 
Jerusalem, pp. 64-66. 
2 Mark iii.21. Cf. Fall of Jerusalem, pp. 27-8, 47-52, 195. 
3 Cf. Fall of Jerusalem, pp. 17-18, 24-6, 139-140, 224-5. 
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AMONG contemporary philosophies none has made a greater impact on 
religion and theology than Existentialism. 

Why is this so? The attitude of the positivists and of the analysts 
to religion was chiefly negative. They are empiricists without religious 
experience and therefore doubt its validity. They ask: “How are we 
able to talk about God at all?” If nothing but sense-experience is given 
to us and if we have no direct sense-experience of God, many of the 
central religious propositions would seem to be without factual 
reference. ‘The analysts concentrate on the analysis of religious 
language and of theological propositions. They either conclude that 
there is no religious knowledge and that theological propositions are 
meaningless, or they try a non-cognitive interpretation of them. 
They operate with the verification principle, according to which an 
empirical proposition has meaning only if it can be verified or if at 
least a principle for its verification can be shown to exist. As this is 
apparently not the case they conclude that religious statements are no 
assertions, and they ask: What then are they? The trouble, however, 
is that the verification principle is by no means so self-evident as it is 
assumed to be. It has proved impossible to formulate it in such a 
manner that it covers all kinds of empirical knowledge. It is not only 
impossible to verify directly all historical propositions or indeed any 
statement about the past, it is also not possible to apply it to all 
scientific propositions, e.g. those concerning the new atomic theory, 
where the particles of matter are no longer constant but changing. 
Writing on “The Mystery of Matter” Robert Oppenheimer! remarks: 

“We must consider objects like electrons and mesons, processes 

like collision and radioactive decay. Behind each of these words is 
an epic of experiment, equipment, observation, error, analysis, 
imagination and work. None of these words corresponds to any- 
thing manifest in daily life, or even in experience close to that of 
daily life.” 

How should it be possible to verify all statements about mesons 
and hyperons if they generally live less than a millionth of a second? 
But statements referring to them do not therefore become meaningless. 

1In Adventures of the Mind, ed. | by R. Thruelsen & J. Kobler, London, 1960, p. 58. 
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Nevertheless, a linguistic analysis of religious language is useful as a 
challenge to theologians. They should be careful in the use of their 
language, they should not claim existential validity for symbolic or 
analogical expressions, and not confuse belief with knowledge. 

The neo-Thomists, of the second great and well organised school, 
represent the other extreme. Their attitude to religion is not only 
positive, but most of them are theologians and they defend Thomism 
as the most perfect expression of the philosophia perennis. Their in- 
fluence on religion and theology would certainly deserve a special 
study. It is, however, essentially restricted to Catholicism, and it is 
a remarkable fact that leading Thomists, such as J. Maritain and E. 
Gilson, have recently claimed that Thomism is in fact the real exist- 
entialism. This certainly proves that Existentialism has made an 
impact on them. Jacques Maritain is even the first of the Four 
Existentialist Theologians whom Will Herberg includes in his “Reader” 
(N.Y., 1958). We shall later return to the question whether this in- 
clusion is justified or not. At the moment, this book draws our 
attention to the fact that we are faced with two sets of problems. The 
first refers to “Existentialism and Religion”, the second concerns 
“Existentialism and Theology”. Does an Existentialist Theology 
exist and is it right to call Maritain, Berdyaev, Buber and Tillich 
existentialist theologians? Is an Existentialist Theology possible at 
all? 

2 

I begin with the question: Why are the existentialists, from a 
religious point of view, the most interesting of contemporary philo- 
sophers? They are not "concerned, like the Thomists, with doctrines 
or systems, they are concerned about man, his present state of mind, 
his inner history, his anguish, his predicament. They reveal that our 
crisis is, in the last resort, a crisis of man, that a basic disturbance exists 
in his relation with his fellow-men, with the world and with God; 
and that this crisis apparently starts as a religious crisis and remains 
so at bottom. They enlarge our understanding not only of the present 
predicament of man, but of the condition humaine as such. They draw 
attention to the fact that there are G srenzsituationen (limiting situations) 
i.e., situations which bring us face to face with ultimate decisions and 
shatter our existence; absolute chance, conflict, suffering, guilt and 
death either throw us into despair or force us to make an authentic 
choice and to discover our true Self. These situations, though des- 
cribed in purely secular terms, are of great religious significance. The 
existentialists enlarge simultaneously our view of human nature. They 
describe phenomena of central interest to any human being, e.g., the 
obstacles an individual experiences in becoming a self, how he loses 
his personal identity in a mass-society, how he could become a self, 
and how he is dominated by feelings of anxiety. They draw attention 
to the fact that man is a being-within-the-world and that his specific 
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mode of being cannot be analysed with the help of Aristotelian cate- 
gories which are derived from inanimate objects. Heidegger calls the 
specific human categories Existentialien, and a specific existential 
analysis has been developed as a method of psychology and psychiatry 
by the Daseinsanalytiker (Binswanger, Boss, Kuhn and others). Their 
claim that existential analysis supersedes psychoanalysis is certainly 
exaggerated, but an important aspect of human nature is here studied. 
The existentialists reformulate the problem of personal communication 
between man and man. Kierkegaard reminds us that there is a 
problem. He asks whether a direct communication of our inner 
feelings and of religious truth is at all possible? He coins the term 
“existential communication”, he holds that inwardness cannot be 
communicated and therefore chooses the way of indirect communi- 
cation, publishing his books under various pseudonyms. The exist- 
entialists concentrate on personal relations. Buber makes a famous 
distinction between J-Thou and I-it relations, and he would like to 
exclude the I-It relations as irrelevant. Kierkegaard stressed the value 
of the inner life, and I regard as a central problem the defence of the 
inner life within a technological civilization, where everyone is in 
danger of becoming a cog in the machine and where persons are 
getting more and more hollow men in a hollow universe. 

The cardinal problem of Existentialism is the human person in his 
present predicament. This can be described in different terms: as 
alienation (from God, from other persons, from the world, from his 
true Self), as loss of substance, of meaning, of freedom, of conscience, 
of responsibility. All this refers to concrete facts, which have to be 
mastered. ‘The enormous progress of science and technology has 
brought about a situation in which the new weapons endanger the 
very existence of man on this earth. But this progress is not matched 
by a corresponding rise in responsibility. On the contrary, human 
responsibility was never at such a low ebb. Thousands of people are 
killed on the roads, millions die in concentration camps. Nobody 
seems really to care. People talk about the elimination of the concept 
of responsibility from legal practice because of obvious difficulties in 
assessing the degree of responsibility in specific cases, but they do 
not notice that the very future of mankind depends on the inflexible 
sense of responsibility of the rulers. A single irresponsible dictator is 
able to unleash a world war which would mean the end of human 
civilization as we know it. To rouse the conscience of men and to 
remind them of their responsibility is certainly an existential problem 
of the greatest practical significance. It is at the same time a religious 
problem because it is a problem of ultimate concern. 

There is no room here for a detailed discussion of the history and 
the present state of the problem “Existentialism and Religion”. This 


has been done elsewhere.! May it suffice to say that Existentialism 
1 Cf. my book, Existentialism and the Modern Predicament, 3rd ed., London, 1959, and the literature 
quoted on p. 224. 
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is of importance to religion if understood as a challenge to the in- 
dividual. You are a religious person, not by observing the rituals of 
your religion, but only by passionately embracing the teaching of your 
prophets and realizing them in your life. Religion must be lived or it 
remains but an empty shell. 

I therefore go on to the second set of problems, namely Existenti- 
alism and Theology. It seems as if a new stage in the history of 
Existentialism has been reached. The development had already gone 
full circle in the fifties: from its religious origin in Kierkegaard, 
Existentialism had passed through the agnosticism of Jaspers and 
Heidegger and through the atheism of Sartre to the religious stage of 
Marcel and Berdyaev; it has now gone even further. We are now 
faced with the claim that there is an Existentialist Theology; and we are 
already provided with a “reader” of Four Existential Theologians, who 
are among “the most significant religious thinkers of our time” 
according to the editor, Will Herberg. Kierkegaard would have been 
surprised; he never intended an existentialist theology; on the contrary, 
he would have rejected it because he did not believe in the possibility 
of an existentialist system. He wanted existential Christians, but not an 
existentialist theology. We have therefore to repeat : does Existenti- 
alist Theology exist? Is it at all possible? 

Herberg does not define the term “Existentialist Theology”, he 
merely lumps Maritain, Berdyaev, Buber and Tillich together as 
“Existentialist Theologians” , 4¢., as religious philosophers “with a 
message that reaches down to man’s deepest depths and rises to his 
highest aspirations”. “Just as, in some form or manner, each begins 
with an ontology, a doctrine of being, so each ends with a soteriology, 
a doctrine of redemption. In between, connecting the two, is a 
doctrine of sin and evil” (p. 17). He hails these men as heralds of the 
post-modern mind, as trail blazers in a movement that wants to go 
beyond the confident positivism, naturalism, and scientism that are 
the hallmarks of modernity. Even if we assume that these statements 
are correct (and that is by no means self-evident) they are not precise 
enough to establish a concept of Existentialist Theology. Let us 
therefore look at each one of its alleged representatives. 

Maritain applies indeed the term “existentialism (existentialist 
intellectualism)” to Thomism and stresses the role of the notion of the 
subject in it: 

“We may even say that subjects occupy all the room there is in 
the Thomist universe, in the sense that, for Thomism, only subjects 
exist, with the accidents which inhere in them, the action which 
emanates from them, and the relations which they bear to one 
another” (p.37). 

The words “existentialism”, “existentialist” and “ subject” are here 
used, but with a meaning completely different from truly existentialist 
usage. Aquinas himself does in this context talk not of “subject”, 
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but of sappositum, meaning by it that which has essence, that which 
exercises existence and action, that which subsists. All this belongs in 
the Aristotelian-Scholastic tradition, is based on the substance- 
accidence model, and has nothing to do with existentialism. Kierke- 
guard stresses “subjectivity” in opposition to “objectivity” ; Heidegger 
rejects the substance-accidence model as insufhcient for describing 
human existence; and Sartre denies the existence of a suppositum and an 
essence of man. In short, by using existentialist language one does 
not transform Thomism into Existentialism. Maritain further dis- 
cusses and criticizes existentialist doctrines e.g. Sartre’s thesis that 
other people know me as object and not as subject. But does that 
prove him to be an existentialist theologian? By no means, for he 
reasons fromthe basis of Thomism. No existentialist would jump to 
his dogmatic statements about God’s perfect knowledge of us as 
subjects. No, Maritain is not an existentialist theologian, he is and 
remains a Thomist, who occasionally discusses existentialist problems 
in Thomist terms. 

Moreover, I doubt whether Maritain would still entertain the 
beliefs quoted from his book, Exéstence and the Existent (1948), and 
cherish the label “Existentialist Theologian” after the publication of 
the papal encyclic Humani generis of August 12, 1950. For in it 
existentialism is rejected as an aberration because of its historicism, 
irrationalism, subjectivism and pessimism, because of its neglect of 
substance and essence, and its degradation of human reason. 

What about Berdy aev? Passages are quoted from his Existential 
Dialectic of the Divine and the Human which is translated into English 
under the title The Divine and the Human. Its Russian title suggests that 
he would have accepted the label “Existentialist Dialectic”, but not 
the label “Existentialist Theology”. Berdyaev was not a theologian 
and never intended to be one. He was opposed to every kind of 
system and objectification. 

It is right to call him an existentialist philosopher, or more precisely 
an eschatological existentialist. He himself regarded his philosophy as 
existential because he believed in the priority ‘of the knowi ing-existing 
subject over the object, disregarded the knowledge of objects, 
dreaded objectification, preferred intuition to conceptual knowledge, 
the concrete and particular to the abstract and universal, and existence 
to essence. “What concerns, absorbs, and haunts me”, he writes, “‘is 
the destiny of the subject, the microcosm in which there stirs and 
throbs the whole universe, and which bears witness to its own and the 
world’s existence”. (Dream and Reality, London, 1950, p. 103). He is 
an aang ce existentialist, who would like to raise the dead to 
life again and to liberate all from hell. He may be called a prophet or a 
mystic, but not a theologian. 

As to Buber, he is an outstanding religious personality and may be 
called a theologian. He has certainly influenced theological thought, 
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but his philosophy is essentially a philosophy ot dialogue and has been 
presented as such by M. S. Friedman! who never calls him existentialist 
or existentialist theologian, although references to existentialism are 
quoted. Buber himself, in the Ec/ipse of God, devoted a chapter to an 
essentially negative criticism of Sartre and Heidegger, but never 
mentions that he would like to be an existentialist theologian. Sur- 
risingly these pages are not quoted by Herberg. Instead he prints a 
lange section “Dialogue” which refers to the life of the dialogue and 
its different aspects; and a second section, devoted to the Biblical 
“Dialogue between Heaven and Earth”. "All this is philosophy of 
dialogue and neither existentialism nor existentialist theology. He 
then adds two pieces which contain a penetrating elaborate critique 
of Kierkegaard’s category of the “Single One” and another about 
Kierkegaard’s interpretation of the sacrifice of Isaac and his con- 
tention that, on God’s command, the moral law can be suspended. 
But again, by interpreting and criticizing Kierkegaard Buber does not 
become an existentialist theologian though he may be more than that. 

The only one whom the title “existentialist theologian” would fit 
is Paul Tillich. His unique case is that of a philosopher-theologian, 
who started as a religious socialist and ends as an existentialist theo- 
logian. Being a philosopher as well as a theologian, he tries to correlate 
philosophy and religion, embraces existentialism as the true philosophy 
whose task is to penetrate the structure of human existence. The 
philosopher formulates the questions, which, however, only the 
theologian can answer. This apparent misfortune turns out to be a 
blessing in disguise; for the human predicament, revealed by Tillich, 
the “existentialist analyst”, is healed by Tillich the theologian with 
the help of the “New Being”. If we ask what this “New Being” 
the reply comes: It is “the new reality which has appeared in Jesus the 
“christ” 

Tillich applies existential analysis to religious symbols, and the 
section “Existential Analyses and Religious Symbols” may be recom- 
mended for attentive study. For here existential analysis is 
distinguished from essential analysis by its reference to the human 
predicament. Religious symbols are understood to be “partly a way 
of stating the same situation with which existential analyses are con- 
cerned; partly they are answers to the questions implied in the 
situation. They are the former when they speak of man and his pre- 
dicament. ‘They are the latter when they speak of God and his reaction 
to his predicament” (p. 278). This is very stimulating and Tillich’s 
influence, through lectures, sermons and publications has certainly 
been beneficial. Nevertheless, the question cannot be shelved: Does 
the existential analysis of religious symbols transform his theology 
with its predetermined content into an existentialist theology? 

Is not the “New Being” only a new word for the old faith in God 


1 Martin Buber, London, 1955. 
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and his realization in Christ? Would not an existentialist philosopher, 
such as Sartre ot Heidegger, reject this solution of his problems as 
only too reminiscent of the Greek deus ex machina? It is not for me to 
criticize Tillich’s theology, but if one asks what is behind the in- 
definite term “New Being’, one discovers the Kairos. 

“Kairos is fulfilled time, the right moment to act according to 
the inner demand of the moment. Kairos is the moment when time 
is invaded by eternity. The kairoi in history are all derived from the 
first kairos, the coming of the new Being in Christ”.! 

This belief in the Ka/ros is characteristic of Tillich. In the twenties he 
heard the call of the Kairos admonishing him to identify himself with 
the proletariat and to liberate it from slavery with the help of his 
religious socialism. Now he sees his mission in elaborating an 
Existentialist Theology and in rousing the conscience of the Americans, 
awaking in them the sense for questions of ultimate concern, especially 
those concerning God. His theology therefore appears to be in fact a 
Kairos-Theology and not a true Existentialist Theology. It could as well be 
called “essential theology”, because his central idea is that of the 
“New Being”. 

We may now draw the general conclusion that Existentialist 
Theology does not exist. But the question remains to be answered: Can 
it exist? I am afraid the answer must be: No. The principle of existence 
is a call, an appeal (Jaspers), or in Kantian terminology, a regulative 
principle. It appeals to people to care for their inner life, for their 
freedom, their true self, their authentic existence, for their neighbours 
and their predicament. It admonishes us never to forget in thought and 
action the primacy of human persons as ends in themselves. It is not a 
constitutive principle, it defends the person against the menace of any 
kind of system and cannot therefore itself be the basis of a system. 
Existential Theology does not and cannot exist, but existential 
theologians should exist, that is theologians whose chief interest does 
not lie in dogmatics and in the external observance of rituals, but in the 
souls of men, in their predicament and in the willingness to help them. 
Existential theologians have always existed. At a recent meeting of the 
Classical Association in Southampton Canon C. B. Armstrong com- 
pared Augustine and Pelagius as existential and intellectual theologians. 
They were thinking, he said, on two different levels, the existential and 
the intellectual. Why is Augustine still alive and Pelagius dead? 
Because any reader of Augustine’s Confessions feels that his problems 
arise out his personal predicament and are of ultimate concern to him 
as a human being. Existential theologians and philosophers do exist, and 
this is precisely what the four authors discussed are. Let us therefore 
hope for less existentialist theology and for more existential 
theologians. 

1W. Leibrecht, Religion and Culture, Essays in honour of Paul Tillich, New York, 1959, p. 13. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


THEOLOGIAN-PHILOSOPHERS were the rule during the Middle Ages 
but are the exception today. Among them Paul Tillich is unique in being a 
professor of philosophy as well as of theology. The “Festschrift” Re/igion and 
Culture, edited by W. Leibrecht (Harper & Brothers, $7.50), is a well- 
deserved tribute by leading theologians (including Barth, Brunner, R. 
Niebuhr) and philosophers (Jaspers, Marcel). The book is important for the 
interpretation of Tillich’s theology which, in Leibrecht’s authoritative intro- 
duction, emerges as an existentialist theology (discussed in a separate 
paper). The exhaustive bibliography reveals the great scope of his work, the 
twenty-five contributions elucidate many aspects of contemporary psychology, 
philosophy and theology and the wide scope of Tillich’s interests. Karl 
Barth’s homage to Mozart is a surprising, but charming, substitute for his 
sometimes abstruse theology. Further surprises are Y. Takeuchi’s interesting 
paper on “Buddhism and Existentialism”; G. Florowsky’s essay “The Pre- 
dicament of the Christian Historian” and his thesis that all historical 
knowledge must be existential; and generally speaking the prevalence of 
existential and existentialist problems over intellectual and dogmatic issues. 
The book represents a valuable contribution to topical problems. Likewise as 
a surprise comes the publication of C. De Koninck’s The Hollow Universe by 
the Oxford University Press (125. 6¢.), for it is a trenchant attack on the 
positivist and materialist trend in contemporary science and philosophy. 
“We now have a philosophy to show that there are no problems but those 
which it has shown to be no problem; and to decree that there is no philo- 
sophy. Under the twinkle of a fading star Hollow Men rejoice at a hollow 
world of their own making.”. The courage of author and Press calls for 
admiration. The Universe of Relationships by J. H. Reyner (Vincent Stuart, 
255.) is full of vibrations, but somewhat too full. With chemical octaves and 
invisible bonds different ‘“cosmoses” emerge in which universal laws are 
repeated in successively coarser form. These ideas, based on Ouspensky and 
Dr. Nicoll, are challenging but speculative. “One begins to be a meta- 
physician when one finds to exist funny. To find in the crucifixion the joy of 
God is the centre of Christian mysticism”. This is one of the surprising 
messages coming from South Africa in M. Versfeld’s The Mirror of Philosophers 
(Sheed & Ward, 215.), a wide-ranging collection of very personal essays. An 
attempt to interpret science, art and ethics as complementary, necessary, but 
utopian ways to perfection is made, surprisingly, by a Swiss philosopher of 
science, A. Mercier, in De /? Amour et de I? Etre, Essai sur la connaissance 
(Nauwelaerts, Louvain, 160 FB.). 
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Marvin Farber’s Naturalism and Subyectivism (Charles C. Thomas & 
Blackwell, 76s.) is noteworthy as an original interpretation and critique of 
Husserl’s phenomenology, and as characteristic of its reception in America 
which was profoundly influenced by the author, the editor of “Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research”. It is the old battle between materialism 
and idealism which here flares up as that between naturalism and subjectivism. 
Husserl is seen as the heir of idealism who in spite of his untenable idealist 
assumptions did valuable work in the analysis of experience by means of 
“inner description”, which is taken as one method among others. The work 
may be recommended to specialists for detailed scrutiny, also to those who 
do not share the author's naturalistic leanings. “Phenomenology and 
Linguistic Analysis” are interpreted as “‘sy mmetrical” related deviations from 
an agreed norm by Charles Taylor in Supplementary Volume X X XIII of The 
Aristotelian Society (Harrison & Sons). Nobody would have been more 
surprised about this correlation than Husserl himself. But, /es extrémes se 
touchent. Who would expect K. R. Popper to join with Heidegger in the 
battle-cry “Back to the Pre-Socratics”, as he does in Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, Vol. LIX (Harrison & Sons)? He means by it, however, 
something very different, namely the return to the rationalist tradition as the 
only practicable way of expanding our knowledge. “There is no way that 
starts from observation and experiment”. Why not? The implied rejection 
of induction is by no means generally accepted. E. H. Madden’s “Reader”, 
The Structure of Scientific Thought (Routledge, 355.), has a chapter ““The Riddle 
of Induction” which expresses better the present state of the problem. This 
book is intended and is suitable as a first introduction to Philosophy of 
Science. In Metascientific Queries (Charles C. Thomas & Blackwell, 515.), 
Mario Bunge rightly rejects the banning of certain problems on ill-founded 
philosophical reasons, but accepts the view that the chief task of science is 
“the theoretical processing of data and the test of hypotheses intended to fit 
such data”. “Science is open: it acknowledges no a priori barriers to know- 
ledge”. Interesting problems are discussed somewhat discursively, but 
“metascience” remains undefined, and the most interesting problem is not 
mentioned, namely: Are there alternative physics, corresponding to alter- 
native geometries and logics? A less ambitious Introduction to the Logic of the 
Sciences is provided by R. Harré (Macmillan, 215.). It introduces the student 
to two topics, the use of models in science, and the verification and con- 
firmation of hypotheses. This restriction and the author’s awareness of the 
complexity of the matter should be useful to the student. As a textbook for 
students A First Course in Modern Logic by E. W. Schipper and E. Schuh 
(Routledge, 28s.) attempts a thorough education in correct reasoning by 
applying the principles of symbolic logic to ordinary arguments. 

Are there alternative Ethics? If so, how are they interrelated, and are there 
invariants common to them? As to philosophical ethics, these questions have 
not yet been posed, let alone been answered. As to Vo/ksethik, a vast material 
concerning different moral codes and habits has been collected. Among the 
new contributions to ethics May and Abraham Edel’s Anthropology and Ethics 
(Charles C. Thomas & Blackwell, 425.) is outstanding, because, based on an 
exemplary collaboration between anthropologist and philosopher, it makes 
this material accessible, discusses the interdependence of ethics and the 
science of man and provides empirical data as well as “scientific” tools and 
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models for their solution. Though the role of science in ethics is overrated, 
the scientific approach is helpful and could well be extended to notes about 
the sources. Compared with the fulness of this book, J. Hartland-Swann’s 
An Analysis of Morals (Allen & Unwin, 255.) seems almost empty and his 
results nearly nihilistic. He wants to show that all the traditional moral 
theories have been fundamentally misguided. He holds that his job as moral 
philosopher has, strictly speaking, ceased when he has completed his analysis 
of ethical concepts and sentences. The reader cannot help asking: Is this 
not a confession of the bankruptcy of linguistic moral analysis and of the 
abdication of the moral philosopher? What will be the consequences for 
Western civilization if not even its moral philosophers take their responsibility 
seriously? A. Campbell Garnett’s Erhics (Ronald Press, $5.50) is an element- 
tary critical introduction to “ethical criticism” past and present, with a 
selection of readings. The author’s standpoint is a revised version of natural 
law, implying the principle of utility as well as that of self-realization. Russell 
Coleburt’s The Search for Values (Sheed & Ward, 125. 6d.) is rather a defence 
of the objectivity of values in opposition to the disintegration of the contem- 
porary “split mind”. The split between discursive and intuitive ways of 
thinking with its destructive consequences is illustrated by a sober analysis and 
criticism of Nowell-Smith’s Evhics. The attempt to heal the split between “‘is”’ 
and “ought” statements is noteworthy. A. Guirdham’s title Man: Divine or 
Social (Vincent Stuart, 275. 6d.) points to two assumedly basic impulses, the 
essentially religious Cosmic Urge and the Herd-Personality Impulse. Each 
of the great religions is said to have an underlying system of psychology. 
What matters are not their systems of beliefs, but the specific psychological 
mechanisms they apply for the enlightenment of their adherents. Similar 
mechanisms enabling us to attain to higher levels of being are at our dis- 
posal throughout life. Good tidings indeed! 

Death and the Right Hand is a rather unfortunate title for the translation of 
two important sociological studies by Robert Hertz (Cohen & West, 18s.). 
An excellent introduction by Professor Evans-Pritchard illuminates Hertz’s 
position within the Durkheim school and in French sociology, and also the 
meaning of the essays; the first discusses the collective representation of death, 
the second the pre-eminence of the right hand. Quentin Gibson’s The Logic 
of Social Enquiry (Routledge, 245.) is concerned with the method of social 
science, which should use the scientific framework common to all empirical 
science, but also take account of the specific features of its subject. The 
topical subject of Nationalism is discussed by Elie Kedouri (Hutchinson, 215.) 
as an ideology and new style of policy, as a “doctrine invented in Europe”. 
Its historical and philosophical sources and its spread over the globe are 
illuminated by many interesting remarks. The book may be recommended 
for details, but as a whole it is too narrow in definition as well as in biblio- 
graphical basis, and somewhat too broad in its sweep. Nationalism is neither 
an ideology nor a doctrine, but almost wm plébiscite de tous les jours (Renan). 
Never lecture on the Future! Professor P. B. Medawar disregards this golden 
rule, but disarms the critics, in his Reith Lectures, The Future of Man 
(Methuen, tos. 6d.), by telling them that the bells which toll for mankind are, 
like the bells of Alpine cattle, attached to our own necks, and that it is our 
fault if they do not make a harmonious sound. E. Pendell goes a step further 
by recommending artificial insemination as one way to The Next Civilization 
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(Royal Publ. Dallas, $3.75). R. G. Andry’s Delinquency and Parental Pathology 
(Methuen, 215.) is a scholarly psychological study stressing the influence of the 
father on juvenile delinquency on the basis of case-studies. John N. East 
believes in the immortal spirit of man and knows that there is no death, but 
only life eternal (Evternal Quest, Psychic Press, 21s.). Lucky Man! A 
Handbook, of Abnormal Psychology by R. W. Nice (Vision, 425.) aims at en- 
lightening the layman about mental illness as one of the most widespread, 
most cruel and costly human maladies. 

Philip Wheelwright’s Heraclitus (Princeton & O.U.P. 305.) provides an 
excellent introduction to the present state of Heraclitean studies. The trans- 
lated fragments are topically arranged, interpreted and annotated. I have 
learned much from this book, though Heraclitus’s elusiveness naturally 
leaves room for disagreement on details. Pace Sir Harold Nicolson, G. 
Lichtenberg was one of the wittiest European writers. The well-written, 
rather journalistic story of his life by Carl Brinitzer, entitled A Reasonable 
Rebe/ (Allen & Unwin, 215.), introduces the reader to a keen, friendly observer 
of human nature, who loved England and published a detailed explanation of 
Hogarth’s etchings. In The Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense S. A. Grave 
(O.U.P., 355.) attempts to piece this philosophy together from the writings 
of Reid and his school, to show its importance as an “answer” to Hume, 
and to establish the alleged authority of common sense. In fact, common 
sense is an excellent servant, but a bad master of philosophy. A bundle of 
many sometimes interesting, but often contradictory ideas, a person excelling 
in talk with some of the best minds of his time, who never produced a 
lasting work, that is the impression of Hulme gained from A. R. Jones’s 
The Life and Opinions of Thomas Ernest Hulme (Gollancz, 255.). Tolstoy 
emerges as a moralist in religion, a thinker in his novels, an artist in his 
philosophical writings, and as an anti-feminist in his life, in T. Redpath’s 
perceptive and informative essay, To/stoy (Bowes & Bowes, ros. 6d.). G. H. 
Hartman’s Ma/raux (Bowes & Bowes, 10s. 6d.) is more discursive and less 
precise. W. A. Christian’s An Interpretation of Whitehead’s Metaphysics (Yale & 
O.U.P., 485.) is an important penetrating study of certain aspects of this 
system, which is claimed to represent a new world-view, based on a novel 
categorical scheme. It should be of value to specialists. 

Value-problems prevail in British Journals. In Mind (April) R. M. Hare 
rediscovers the value of non-linguistic philosophical statements and A. 
Gewirth deals with “‘Meta-ethics and Normative Ethics”; Philosophy (April) 
discusses aesthetic problems, whereas H. J. McCloskey concludes from the 
existence of evil that there cannot be an omnipotent, benevolent God 
(Philosophical Quarterly, April). The discussion of induction goes on in BJPS 
(Feb.) and in The Journal of Philosophy (No. 4). “Determinism in History” is 
defended by E. Nagel, but only as a regulative principle (Philosophy & 
Phenom. Res.), A. Duhrssen writes on “Philosophic Alienation and the 
Problem of Other Minds” (Philosophical Review, April) and Paul Weiss on 
“Art, Substances, and Reality” in The Review of Metaphysics, for March. 
The Revue Internationale de Philosophie devotes No. 50 to “La notion de con- 
naissance”. “The law of Non-Contradiction” is the subject ot a provocative 
but unconvincing paper by H. W. Johnstone (Logique et Analyse, Jan.). 

OXFORD 











Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


Ir happens that a large proportion of the books which have come for notice 
are concerned with the institutional life of Christianity, approaching it from 
many different angles. Two extremes are How the Catholic Church is Governed, 
by Heinrich Scharp, translated by Annelise Derrick (Nelson, 125. 6¢.), a 
popular informative account of the Vatican and its officials, and Bright galaxy: 
ten years of Unitarian fellowships, by Laile E. Bartlett (Beacon Press, Boston, 
$3.50), which tells a remarkable story of a new type of American Unitarian 
religious group, the “fellowship”, about 250 of which, in almost every part of 
the United States, have been established in the last ten years. Some have 
become fully fledged churches, but this, says Mrs. Bartlett, is definitely not 
the aim of them all. Many people prefer to belong to a small informal 
pioneering group. Fellowships and their members are playing an increasing 
part in the American Unitarian Association, and will undoubtedly influence 
its character and direction. There is new vitality here, but also, as Mrs. 
Bartlett candidly points out, there are difficulties and limitations. She is a 
trained sociologist; so is the author of Authority and power in the Free Church 
tradition, a social case-study of the American Baptist Convention, by Paul M. 
Harrison (O.U.P. for Princeton U.P., 4os.). Baptists began in history as 
religious individualists, banded in small local self-governing groups; they 
have become a denomination, institutionally governed on a national scale. 
In theory this is still democratic, but how does it work out in practice? Are 
there “bishops in business suits” behind the scenes? Professor Harrison is 
himself a Baptist and a member of the governing body of his denomination; 
he is concerned to preserve its individual tradition from “the organization 
man”. How churches grow, by Donald McGavran (World Dominion Press, 
London, 125. 6d.), is a frank appraisal, from an evangelical point of view, of 
the problems and opportunities of Christian missions in Africa and Asia. 
The author challenges “the prison of previous patterns” and wants an over- 
hauling of missionary strategy. The making of a missionary, by Douglas N. 
Sargent (Hodder & Stoughton, 45. 6d.), is an enquiry into the qualities, 
religious and temperamental, needed for work in the mission field today. 
Formerly a missionary was a heroic individual. More recently he was a good 
organizer. What should he be nowadays, in our world of industrialization 
and rival ideologies? 

One answer is The historic episcopate in the fullness of the Church, six essays by 
priests of the Church of England, edited by Kenneth M. Carey (Dacre Press 
85. 6d.). It was first published in 1954, to bring theology and history to bear 
on the problem of the Church of South India. It is now reprinted almost 
unchanged as a contribution to Anglican discussions with Presbyterians and 
Methodists. The writers contend that acceptance of the historic episcopate is 
essential if there is to be ecumenical reunion. This is claimed also by Dr. 
J. W. C. Wand, formerly Bishop of London, in The Church today (Penguin 
Books, 35. 6d.): Christianity is “the way of salvation”, preached by and 
embodied in the Church, of which the Anglican is the typical form. Catholics 
take a more exalted and authoritative view of the Church and episcopacy, ex- 
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pounded in The mystical body and its head, by the late Robert Hugh Benson 
(Sheed & Ward, 35. 6d.), extracted from a book published in 1911. In the 
same series is A handbook of heresies, by M. L. Cozens (Sheed & Ward, 35. 6d.), 
of which “Protestantism” is one. Vatican diplomacy, by Robert A. Graham 
(O.U.P. for Princeton U.P., 6os.), is a historical study of the diplomatic 
relations between the papacy and other governments, with special emphasis 
on recent history. 

The Church of apostles and martyrs, by H. Daniel-Rops (Dent, 455.), 
is the first volume of the distinguished Catholic author’s picturesque history, 
not the third volume, as stated on the dust-cover (but it is the third to appear 
in English translation, volumes 2 and 3 having preceded it). An important 
work for reference by a Catholic scholar is Patro/ogy, by Professor Berthold 
Altaner, of the University of Wurzburg, first published in 1938 and now 
translated into English by Hilda C. Graef from the fifth German edition 
(Nelson, 605.); it is a detailed index to the Christian writers of antiquity to 
the 8th century, with references to modern texts and commentaries. The 
Reformation, by Archibald Robertson (Watts, 215.), is a Rationalist account of 
that great upheaval, told from an economic and sociological point of view; 
the author’s chief authority seems to be Merle D’Aubigné, who wrote nearly 
a century ago, and he seems unacquainted with recent scholarship even in 
his own field. 

A mirror of the ministry of modern novels, by Horton Davies (O.U.P., 26s.), 
spreads its net rather wide—it begins with Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
includes ‘Mark Rutherford’ and Mrs. Humphry Ward—but deals with only 
fifteen authors, two of them French. Christian faith and practice in the experience 
of the Society of Friends (Friends’ Book Centre, tos.) is an official anthology of 
677 extracts from Quaker writings bearing upon the religious life, devotional 
and practical, as a supplement to the Book of Discipline. 

An English translation of The history of Israel, by Professor Martin Noth, of 
the University of Bonn, was reviewed in the Hibbert Journal in July 1959, 
the reviewer, Professor Sparks of Oxford, commenting strongly on the errors 
and obscurities of the translation. A new edition has now been published, 
with the translation and indexes thoroughly revised (A. & C. Black, 425.). 
Experts regard it as a very important book. It tells the story of the Jewish 
people from its beginnings in pre-history to the second century A.D.; 
strangely, in view of recent interest, it dismisses Qumran in a page and a half. 
The Jews in our time, by Norman Bentwich (Penguin Books, 35. 6d.), is an 
exposition of the geographical, social and religious character of modern 
Jewry. It stresses, not the terrible sufferings of the Jews in Germany, Russia 
and other lands, but the renewed hope which has followed the establishment 
of the State of Israel. Our ageless Bible, by Thomas Linton Leishman (Nelson, 
185.), is a popular account of the ancient MSS and versions of the Bible, and 
the English translations from Wycliffe to RSV, with a final chapter on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. The author is a Christian Scientist. 

The two Messiahs,by Professor Olive Kuntz Gilliam (The Grabhorn Press, 
San Francisco, $10), is an exposition of the speculations of the late Richard 
F. Scholz, an American professor of ancient history, who died in 1924. His 
theory was that the Gospels are a misleading combination of the biographies 
of two different people, Jesus of Nazareth, who taught an ethical non- 
eschatological theism, and John the Nazarene, the hero of all the miraculous 
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and messianic stories in the Gospels. Jesus, for example, said of the barren 
fig-tree, “Let it alone”; John cursed it. The book is a quarto, handsomely 
printed by a private press in a limited edition, with portrait and facsimiles. 

A second volume of the projected Yale edition of the works of Jonathan 
Edwards (general editor, Perry Miller) has appeared: A (¢reatise concerning 
religious affections, originally published in 1746 (O.U.P. for Yale U.P., 6os.). 
Edwards was trying to get beyond the ‘faculty’ psychology of Locke to a 
unified conception of personality, in which reason, feelings and will were 
only different aspects of the same activity. Faith is renewed vitality. The 
volume also contains an introduction by Professor John E. Smith, of Yale, 
and a number of letters between Edwards and a Scottish correspondent, 
expounding and defending his book. 

The fear of God: the role of anxiety in contemporary thought, by Fred Berthold, 
Jr. (Hamish Hamilton, for Harper Bros., 215.), is a discussion of Teresa of 
Avila, Luther, Freud, Heidegger and Barth. Anxiety, he says, is a pheno- 
menon of love; it can be overcome only by powerful aid from beyond the 
self. A simpler, more evangelical message is given in A new mind for a new 
age, by Alan Walker (Epworth Press, 1os. 6d.). With many illustrations from 
life he affirms that “to be a Christian is to be loyal to a person named Jesus 
Christ”. Light upon present world-tensions is thrown by St. Augustine’s 
great book, says Edgar H. Brookes, a South African, in The City of God and 
the politics of crisis (O.U.P., 105. 6d.); the world’s problems need our love and 
faith, not panic. South Africa, and the tragic problem of white and black, 
is the subject of a curious fable, The To/okosh, by Ronald Segal (Sheed & 
Ward, 65.), written with humour, bitterness and hope. Po/itics and religion, by 
Dr. Nathaniel Micklem (Pall Mall Press, London, zs.), urges that liberal- 
democratic-humanist conviction in politics is basically religious. 

An American Catholic discusses cinema and television in The image in- 
dustries by William Lynch (Sheed & Ward, 125. 6d.) and attacks ‘“‘the mass- 
media diseases: fantasy, flatness, fixation and magnificence’’, in defence of 
human freedom and creativity. The Catholic imagination, he believes, can 
help people to avoid the extremes of puritan suppression and undisciplined 
excess. Logic for lunatics, by John Coulson (Sheed & Ward, 185.), is a satirical 
tale about an Oxford logician who, convinced that God-statements have no 
meaning, gets mixed up with journalism, the army, advertising and tele- 
vision, and discovers “‘the peculiar empirical status of a corruption which has 
lasted two thousand years”, 7.e. the Catholic faith. 

Mythology and possibility: the dual universe, by Basanta Kumar Mallik (Vincent 
Stuart, for the Basanta Kumar Mallik Trust, 30s.), states, among other 
surprising things, that “the Irish philosopher, Russell, in spite of the logic 
which brought him fame was infatuated with the austerity of Spinoza at the 
sacrifice of his consistency; and so of late, as if to keep up that infatuation, he 
had to introduce the great Christian evangelist, Schweitzer, into the arena of 
the nuclear weapon in the twentieth-century world”. We also learn that 
“what has been called the Universe of the Absolute is totally distinct from 
the Universe of the Negative; both the Universes were attached to one 
another though in complete ignorance of each other’s existence; the Categor- 
ical Universe had nothing to do either with the Absolute or with the 
Negative”. The author adds that “all this was in a haze of illusion”. K. 
Satchinananda Murty, in Revelation and reason in Advaita Vedanta (Andhra 
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University, and Columbia U.P., n.p.), expounds a monistic rational idealism, 
and finds Kierkegaard’s “the absurd” quite incomprehensible. Dr. 
Shakuntala Rao Sastri has provided a Sanscrit and romanized text, English 
translation and running commentary of The Bhagavadgita (East West Institute, 
New York, 255.). Sir Paul Dukes, in The Yoga of health, youth and joy (Cassell, 
255.), gives some remarkable photographs of himself, aged 70, in extremely 
athletic poses. 

Final quotation: in The /ife of prayer, two reprinted addresses by Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel (Dent, 55.), the author says, “ I used to wonder, in my 
intercourse with John Henry Newman, how one so good, and who had 
made so many sacrifices to God, could be so depressing”’. 

OXFORD. 


We apologize for two slips which crept into the last Survey. History and 
Christian Apologetic, by Dr. T. A. Roberts, was ascribed to the SCM Press; 
it is in fact published by the SPCK. Professor Karl Rahner, the author of 
Free speech in the church, was wrongly described as a layman. 





REVIEWS 


Confucianism in Action. Edited by David S. Nivison and Arthur F. 
Wright. London: O.U.P. (Stanford U.P.), 1959. Pp. 390. 68s. 


Reviewed by Homer H. Dubs (Oxford University) 


Tus book is a careful historical study of the way that Neo-Confucianism 
has functioned as the guiding ideal in Chinese government. It is nonsense 
to think that “Confucian” means “Chinese”’, since other ideals have also in- 
fluenced China, such as Taoism, Buddhism, etc. Neo-Confucianism is the 
variety of Confucianism that has dominated the statesmen and literate 
officialdom of China during the last millennium and has strongly influenced 
Japan during the last three or four centuries. There is then abundant 
historical evidence of the way that individuals have acted when controlled by 
this important influence. This volume is a co-operative work produced by a 
group of American, British, and Chinese specialists, each taking the aspect of 
Chinese or Japanese history or philosophy that he knows best. The result 
is an unusually penetrating study of one particular philosophy-and-religion 
as it has influenced human lives during a long period of time. 

China, because of its very difficult written language, has always been at 
least ninety per cent illiterate. The common people could not then take any 
active part in government. They had to be governed by the literate few—the 
largely Confucian bureaucracy. These were appointed, dismissed, and 
directed by the imperial court and the emperor. Thus the Chinese govern- 
ment was ultimately a despotism founded upon a military conquest, with its 
local governrnents administered by ahuge and highly literate bureaucracy. As 
a consequence, its central government had largely also to be drawn from 
literate Confucians. The lesser bureaucrats were each placed in control of 
small areas, which often contained as many as a million inhabitants each. ‘The 
bureaucrat was the administrator, tax-collector, judge, etc. for that area, 
subject to no interference except that of his own bureaucratic superiors 
(p. 17). Hence the ideals current among this bureaucracy can be tested by their 
results in government over a long period of time. Over against these scholar- 
bureaucrats was the imperial court with its household officials, eunuchs, and 
élite guards, who often cared naught for Confucianism, except as it produced 
good administrators and ample funds for the court. 

In such a dyarchy, the court needed the scholar-bureaucrats’ co-operation 
to maintain a stable political system in order to govern such a large and 
populous area and secure financial support for the court, while the bureau- 
crats relied upon the throne to maintain a stable political order within which 
they could enjoy their high status. Then the bureaucrats of course tended to 
enrich themselves, gradually destroying and undermining the structure of the 
state in the process. Each of these two needed the other, yet each was 
dangerous to the other and struggled to restrain the other. 

The final result was that the last dynasty learned to manipulate Confucian- 
ism into a means of turning the Confucian bureaucracy into puppets of the 
throne (pp. 223, 227, 228). They were told that bureaucrats should tend to 
their own work and the “sage emperor” should be unobstructed in his. 
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Criticism of the throne by inferiors was thus stopped. The result was that 
when in the nineteenth century the court refused to conciliate Westerners or 
adopt any features of Western civilization, the wiser Chinese bureaucrats 
could do nothing. So there came about the defeats of China at the hands of 
Western powers and Japan and the fall of the Manchu dynasty. As a further 
consequence, China rejected the Confucianism which had supported the 
bureaucratic administration of the country. 

Neo-Confucianism was not a mere philosophy. It was an attitude guiding 
people’s action, a comprehensive belief about the nature and character of the 
universe, a controlling emotional attitude, with high ideals of conduct re- 
inforced by metaphysical beliefs—a genuine philosophical religion, such as 
was Stoicism. This book does not make that point. But it should be taken into 
account. ‘Then there arises the problem: In what respects was Neo- 
Confucianism defective as a religion? 

In its moral idealism, Confucianism is not inferior to Christianity. Con- 
fucius took as his fundamental moral principle ren (also spelled sex), by which 
is meant love for others. There was ample inculcation of moral ideals in 
Neo-Confucianism (pp. 63-96). It is no rebuttal to say that this high idealism 
was not always manifested by Confucians, for the Golden Rule has not 
always been practised by Christians. Neo-Confucianism (not Confucius) 
moreover developed a comprehensive philosophy, quite as abstruse and all- 
embracing as that of Thomas Aquinas. It also produced a method of moral 
contemplation, the “investigation of things” (p. 41). Confucianism has its own 
scripture, the “Classics”, which were carefully memorized and often quoted. 
When then Neo-Confucianism became the official dogma of a centralized 
bureaucratic state, whose bureaucrats were selected by a Confucian scholarly 
examination, why did Neo-Confucianism fail? 

Perhaps the key to this problem can be found in such items as the manipu- 
lation of joint clan property (pp. 97-133) and Chinese bureaucratic behaviour 
(pp. 134-181). The Confucian bureaucrat was expected to care for his 
relatives and to enrich his clan. So Confucians were not expected to be 
“righteous for naught”. Financial success was part of their ideal. Not that 
Confucians invariably sought or attained this condition. The great Neo- 
Confucian philosophers, like Ju Hsi (also spelled Chu Hsi), remained poor. 
In his time the imperial court was notoriously corrupt. Rather than truckle 
to his moral inferiors, Ju Hsi preferred a poorly paid sinecure that gave him 
leisure for writing and teaching. 

Confucianism has had no place for asceticism. As a cult, Confucianism was 
developed in Han times, when Confucians were beginning to monopolize the 
officialdom. Confucius had actually been driven out of his own state when he 
refused to truckle to its immoral masters. He then spent two decades in exile 
until these ministers had died. In Han times, that exile was interpreted as 
Confucius going about China teaching in various royal and ducal courts. He 
was then and ever since called the sv-wang (p. 265), the country’s real monarch 
in plain clothes. The Confucian ideal accordingly became one of bureaucratic 
success (which implied the high salary of a bureaucrat). There was no place 
for a leader who had been crucified because he refused to bow to the state’s 
power. As a consequence, when it was necessary, Confucians tended to 
submit to those in power in order to secure the success and income due to a 
good Confucian. Failure to do so meant at best dismissal and poverty. That 
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they accordingly tended to govern justly was the result of Confucian moral 
teaching. That they tended to justify their clinging to power and wealth 
when that clinging required bending to evil superiors was the consequence 
of their conception that a “superior man” deserves rewards. The contrary 
doctrine is alien to Confucianism—that a “superior man’”’ is fundamentally 
in conflict with an immoral world and must sacrifice himself, if necessary, 

in combating evil. The discarding of Confucianism by contemporary China 
and the retention of Christian idealism by the West is then due to the em- 
phasis upon the need for sacrifice made by Christianity and to its neglect in 
Confucianism. 


Sources of Indian Tradition. Muslim India and Pakistan Included. 
Compiled by Wm. Theodore de Bary, and including contributions 
from many Indian and Non-Indian Scholars. Columbia University 
Press and Oxford University Press. Pp. 931. 555. 


Reviewed by W. S. Urquhart (Torphins) 


For adequate treatment this volume would require as many competent re- 
viewers as it has contributors, and these latter are numerous and mostly 
competent. It will be a very useful book of reference and information for 
those who wish to gain an understanding, in breadth, about India, in the past, 
in the present, and, within reasonable prognostication, in the future. It is 
part of a vast scheme of investigation and research, for which Dr. Wm. 
Theodore de Bary, Director of Oriental Studies in connection with Columbia 
University is editor in chief, with the assistance of able scholars, such as 
Professor Hay of the University of Chicago, Professors Dandekar of Poona 
and V. Raghavan of Madras, Messrs. Basham and P. Hardy of the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies, and last, but by no means least, 
Professor Qureshi, who is in charge of the centre for Pakistan studies in 
Columbia University. These, and many others, are a guarantee of the able 
treatment of the many centres of Indian tradition and prove themselves to be 
worthy representatives of the immense variety of interests which are involved. 
Moreover, this book is only a third of the larger scheme of an Introduction 
to Oriental Civilization which the Editor has in view, and which is designed 
to include Japanese and Chinese Tradition as well as Indian. 

The particular section of the vast enterprise which we are considering is 
not by any means diminished in importance. It expands to more than goo 
pages and covers every important country in the sub-continent of India, 
treating in considerable detail their history, religion, philosophy, politics, 
economics and sociology, reaching back almost to pre-historic times, and in 
no way timid in prophecies of future developments. Not one of the more 
conspicuous leaders is left out of account and the widely differing movements 
of thought and policy are usefully brought under review. One is tempted 
sometimes to wonder whether depth has not been sacrificed to breadth in this 
wide-ranging survey, but even those who have known parts of India from the 
inside for many years will readily admit that many new viewpoints have been 
provided and will confess that proximity and stationariness may have some- 
times obscured their view of new aspects of Indian life of which they had 
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hardly become aware. It is valuable to view things at a distance both in space 
and in time; it is also useful, if one has had the privilege of personal contact 
with even a few of the recognized leaders in the community or the privilege 
of specialized study to any extent, to be encouraged to stand back for a little 
and view outstanding personalities or particular intellectual interests in a 
wider framework. Perhaps however, discursiveness is a danger to which a 
book of this magnitude is exposed, and a greater firmness of structure would 
have been an advantage. It has also to be remembered that comprehensive- 
ness in many ways weakens the hold of conservatism, which weakening in all 
studies of Indian thought and life is a very great gain. 

A vast field is covered by the various sections and chapters of this volum- 
inous book, and each separable part is preceded by a general introduction 
which prepares us for appreciation of the translations which are provided 
from ancient and modern literature, some of them specially translated for 
the purpose. One can hardly expect the depth of insight which is usually 
looked for in most books on the Indian heritage, but one cannot grumble if 
a fuller understanding of the whole is obtained. A survey of Brahmanism is the 
obvious beginning, and this section includes a study of the Vedic hymns and 
extracts descriptive of the various gods worshipped and the rituals employed. 
We are carried as far as the Upanishads and given an approach to the relation 
of Reality to Illusion and of the Individual Self to the Cosmic Self, and of the 
Atman to Brahman, with an introduction to the various controversies, which 
continued down even to modern times. There are hints even at the be- 
ginning of the volume of a certain lack of interest in the earlier phases of the 
long tradition, and this lack may help towards interpreting modern tend- 
encies, but one is left with the impression that the writers are on the whole 
more interested in the modern than the ancient, and in relation to modern 
leaders there is a certain “unbalance” of judgement. There is a tendency 
towards humanism pure and simple and an avoidance of any extra-human 
basis. This sometimes, but not prevailingly, degenerates into materialism, 
and a vehement rejection of anything outside of the practical and economic 
concerns of humanity. Somehow or other a purely humanistic or secular 
attitude does not seem adequate either to India’s past or to her imminent 
future, and there are encouraging signs to be noted that when the urgency 
of recent crises is less acutely felt, there will emerge a fullerappreciation of the 
spiritual. 

The sections on Jainism and Buddhism are particularly good, and the 
importance of the former, which has sometimes been overlooked, is well 
established. The writer on Buddhism pays more attention to the Therovada 
than to the Mahayana system., and he seems to treat in a rather light-hearted 
manner the historicity of Buddhistic narratives. Nor does he give sufficient 
consideration to the prevailingly negative tendency in Buddhism. 

The section on Hinduism would make a valuable book in itself, and most 
aspects are very thoroughly treated. The contributor is justified in ascribing 
as he does a very great importance to the influence of the Gita and in re- 
garding it in relation to modern phases. In regard to philosophical matters 
it would have been an advantage if more space had been devoted to Shankara 
and Raméanuja, as the attention given to them is hardly adequate to their 
importance in the history of Indian thought. This reference to leaders of the 
past suggests a similar expression of a desire for fuller attention to a philoso- 
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phical guide of the present. The Vice-President of India, Professor 
Radhakrishnan, has played a very considerable part in the dev clopment of 
philosophical and religious studies in India, and this might have been more 
fully recognized. Although he does not win full agreement in all directions, 
he has undoubtedly done more than many others to deepen contacts between 
religions, to soften acerbities and to widen the appeal of religion in all 
departments of a progressive society. 

The sections on Islam in Medieval India and on Sikhism are straight- 
forward and unambiguous narratives, and the main doctrines of Islam are 
clearly stated. The chapter on Sikhism is full of interest, especially in its 
setting forth of the relations between the Sikhs and their immediate neighbours 
in India. 

As has been said, the vigour of the treatment of situations in this book when 
we come to the treatment of Modern India and Pakistan,eventhe section on 
Islam, shows increasing verve, though not departing in any considerable 
degree from matter-of-factness. 

The concluding third of the book deals with what the contributors call 
“the opening of India to the West”, not a simple but a tumultuous opening. 
So many personalities have to be given their place of honour—or other- 
wise—and so many urgent problems have to be considered, that this section 
might be considered as a triumph in the reduction of chaos to order, and in 
synthesis when all the tendencies seemed antagonistic. Rabindranath 
Tagore emerges as a literary person of world-wide repute, but also as an 
outstanding leader in public affairs with a shrewd idea of the needs of his 
own country, with a sensitiveness to the meaning of the contrast between 
him and Gandhi, while never regardless of the peculiar qualities of the latter 
the “great soul of India”, as he has been called. Appreciation of literary 
heritage is focussed in the study of Ram Mohan Roy, with his breaking of 
new ground and varied contracts with the West. This leads to a rapid analysis 
of the furtherance of English education and a brief reference to the rather 
patronizing attitude of Macaulay. There is a deep understanding of the 
rapidity of change which came about at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, with the resentment caused by the first partition of Bengal and other 
activities of the persistently active but considerably unpopular Lord Curzon, 
whose various suggestions caused antagonism which had hardly died away 
when the ending of British rule came in the middle of the century. In passing 
it might be said that the contributors who severely criticize Curzon might have 
struck a balance by a reference to a later Viceroy, the genuinely revered Lord 
Irwin (later Earl of Halifax), who did much to prevent unnecessary bitterness. 

The chapters which deal with the founding of Pakistan and the events 
which prepared the way for this, long before the actual happening, are ex- 
cellently done, and the analysis of the influence of Jinnah, “the founder of 
Pakistan” as he is called, and of Liaquat Ali Khan, “the architect of Pakistan”, 
could hardly be bettered. Unless their biographers are biassed we are led 
to the conclusion that Pakistan was fortunate in its first leaders and that 
tragedies which followed in the wake of partition could hardly be laid to 
their personal account. 

As the day of “liberation” from British control came nearer and became 
an actuality, other leaders emerged, some good and others not so good, some 
masters of statecraft and others not so wise, some peacefully inclined, others 
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tending towards more violent measures, some conscientiously chained to the 
past, others anticipating a future which could never quite materialize. There 
seemed to be some signs of a growing tendency towards materialism and 
secularism, however valiantly some of the leaders on both sides of the 
dividing line between the two new nations might desire to avoid this. Those 
who demanded a religious basis for their polity had a severe struggle with 
many who otherwise agreed with them but who took up violently anti- 
religious attitudes. 

It may be held with a certain amount of confidence that when crises have 
grown less frequent there will be a recrudescence of a religious and spiritual 
tendency which will be more in accordance than the views of the intense 
modernist with India’s history and her conceivable future. One of the 
leading personalities at the present time is Mr. Jawaharal Nehru. He is 
avowedly socialistic in his attitude, but it is not socialism pure and simple, 
and because of this infiltration he has sometimes been accused of disloyalty 
to his public creed. But more justly it might be said that any seeming in- 
consistency is rather due to the wisdom of his statesmanship, which leads 
him to see that it is impossible for all men in a community to think and act 
in the same way, and that it is a pity to lose the valuable co-operation of 
natural leaders because they do not agree with certain fundamental concept- 
ions in every respect. Those who try to understand something of the general 
foreseeable situation will look for a more enlightened understanding of the 
past and the future of India, especially a fuller appreciation of the 
relations of India’s faiths to other faiths, including Christianity. In this 
relation what in many spheres of influence is to be looked for is that India 
should get away, in the present relationship of the different countries of the 
world, from the idea of Christianity as an ancient enemy associated with 
policies which were disliked, and her peoples should on the other hand, 
along with their own more enlightened leaders, come to regard it as a 
universal religion, capable of different but not antagonistic applications in the 
various parts of the world in which God has fulfilled himself, and will fulfil 
himself, in many different ways. 


Social Principles and the Democratic State. By S. 1. Benn and R. S. 
Peters. London: Allen and Unwin, 1959. Pp. 403. 325. 


Reviewed by D. J. McCracken (Birmingham University) 


Tuts is a civilized book which might well make a direct contribution to 
civilization as well as to the work of those students of social and political 
philosophy for whom it is primarily intended. For the authors take their 
stand plainly and firmly on “reasonableness” and “impartiality”, and they do 
this not merely as Benn and Peters but as philosophers. They make the 
stronger claim for the standard or standards which they thus name that 
philosophers as such are committed to reasonableness and impartiality—at 
least those philosophers, (and they alone are worthy of the name) who are 
prepared to discuss with others, even with those who disagree with them 


fundamentally. 
It is because they find in the modern democratic state a political correlate 
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of the reasonableness that is their basic value that Benn and Peters give 
democracy the support they give it. Their support is of course qualified and 
conditional. They are well aware of the limitations of actual democracies and 
illustrate these, tracing many of them to their historical origins in instructive 
ways. In this they seem notably successful in dealing with the United States 
of America. 

Their discussions of American Democracy also illustrate very well their 
thorough acquaintance with the documents, both books and State docu- 
ments, in which the ideals of this system are expressed and discussed. Their 
treatment of pre-democratic and anti-democratic systems is similarly well 
documented and clear, though in the opinion of this reviewer they might well 
have devoted more space to the description and criticism of those features of 
the totalitarian states which presented and still present such a drastic challenge 
to political thought and action in the twentieth century. 

The authors keep the distinction between description and prescription 
clearly before them throughout, yet their own prescriptions are firmly based 
on facts drawn from both the literature and the actual history of politics. 
They are not, of course, primarily concerned with prescribing—that is the 
primary concern rather of politicians, preachers, and moralists in the old 
sense. But they do not pretend that, even after the philosophical revolution 
associated with Moore and Wittgenstein, political philosophers can be 
ethically neutral. For, as we have seen, philosophers as such must commit 
themselves to reasonableness and impartiality—and these are not merely 
academic ideals. They have ethical and political claims which are valid far 
beyond the study. And philosophy thus understood can be tolerated only in 
social and political systems that are to some extent democratic. Indeed the 
extent of such toleration provides one measure of the degree of success in 
approaching the democratic ideal that a “social whole” has attained. 

In a short review one cannot do justice to the wealth of detail which Benn 
and Peters present and discuss. Their titke—Social Principles amd the Demo- 
cratic State—indicates the broad pattern of the book. Part I deals with 
Society, its Rules and their Validity; Part Il with Social Principles and their 
Implementation; and the last Part with Principles of Association and the Demo- 
cratic State. Here I have concentrated on an appraisal, mostly favourable, of 
their basic attitude to their task—mostly favourable because they have 
succeeded in their main objectives which are very clearly stated. Indeed the 
whole book is marked by a clarity and succinctness of statement particularly 
unusual in political philosophy. 

They carry lightly and even gracefully their always adequate learning. And 
they are in no way handicapped by a prejudice against quoting and learning 
from the philosophical and religious thinkers of the past. Indeed this book 
should confront its readers not only with an admirable example of thinking 
about politics, informed, sustained and clear, but also in a challenging way 
with some of the principal continuities and discontinuities in the develop- 
ment of philosophy generally. 
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The Faith of a Physicist. By H. E. Huntley. London: Bles. Pp. 159. 16s. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


Dr. Hunt vey recently retired from the position of Professor of Physics 
in the University College of Ghana, and this book is presumably the first fruit 
of the additional leisure that retirement brings. It is in some ways a rather 
odd book; but it will be found stimulating by all who have some knowledge of 
science and who are also in some measure religious people. Its title roughly 
describes its contents; Dr. Huntley states a case which is not altogether new, 
since it dates at least from the days of Eddington and Jeans. It is, however, 
good to have it stated again in terms easy to understand. 

What is quite new in the book, however, is a section which the title would 
not suggest—a section dealing with the role of science in education. One 
chapter is entitled “Education Through Science,” and another “Education 
Without Science’’, and in these two the author states the case for a largely 
scientific training in later days at school and through the years at a university, 
comparing and contrasting this with the more generally accepted view that a 
training in the humanities is valuable and important, even for those who are 
likely to be scientists in later life. He seems to accept the suggestion, still 
strongly advanced in many quarters, that an education largely classical is 
likely to make a more complete man than an education largely scientific. He 
makes the point that some degree of specialization is unavoidable, since no 
man in the twentieth century can hope to be both a first-class musician and a 
first-class physicist; but he seems to avoid what some people feel to be the 
natural corollary of his general argument on this issue—the need not only for 
the scientist to have some knowledge of history and the humanities, but also 
for the historian to have some knowledge of science. It is the latter part of 
the case which is so often neglected, and yet it must be includedif the argu- 
ment is to be complete. 

Apart from this interesting matter of the role of science in education, Dr. 
Huntley covers much ground. He feels that the scientific scepticism which 
must be part of the mental make-up of any top-grade scientist tends to 
militate against religion. Ifa man is trained to accept only what can be proved, 
then he will be less ready to accept any degree of religious faith. A scientific 
outlook, in our author’s view, militates against human relationships between 
man and man, and between man and God. ‘“‘Not”, he adds, “between 
man and Creator”. Indeed, he thinks that the scientist must follow the 
Psalmist who wrote: “The heavens declare the glory of God; the firmament 
showeth his handiwork”. 

Many a scientist in the days of Newton regarded his job as being the 
revelation of the wonders of the Creator; fewer would look at it in that way 
now. Yet it is impossible to read any modern book on astronomy without 
feeling that here is something so great, so magnificent that it could not have 
come into existence by sheer chance. 

Dr. Huntley, in fact, has written a book which, while its originality is not 
as striking as the publishers would appear to suggest, is nonetheless valuable, 
in that it may go a long way to start readers thinking of these problems on 
their own account. 
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Merit and Responsibility: a study in Greek Values. By Arthur W. H. 
Adkins. pp. 359+ XII’. Clarendon Press. O.U.P. as. 


Reviewed by R. G. Lunt (King Edward’s School, Birmingham) 


THe author undertook this doctoral dissertation in order as he says “to 
make clear why he could not understand the moral philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, not the answers they give to individual questions but why they 
answered these questions rather than others” (p. 1). He goes a wearisomely 
long way about to reach the conclusion that there is between the Greek 
world-view and our own a fundamental difference in structure such as 
“‘must at all times exercise an effect on every individual judgement of value 
passed, however closely such a judgement may resemble in form a judge- 
ment drawn from a different system” (p. 350). I rather think that we knew 
this before, though it may be well to be reminded that Greek words which we 
translate ‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘just’, ‘shameful’ did not mean just what these words 
mean to us. 

A good deal of emphasis is laid in the prelude on the author’s having 
rendered down his thesis for the Greek-less reader: this is immediately 
followed by an important quotation from Plato untranslated. The book 
despite its general title is a detailed consideration of the senses in which 
successive generations of Greek writers used their moral vocabulary: | 
cannot think that anyone will read this work who needs to have these words 
repeatedly transliterated for him. To one who can read Greek this is merely 
annoying, to one who cannot it must be almost meaningless. There is an 
elaborate apparatus of footnotes where the author does permit himself to 
use Greek script. 

In reading Greek we have no right to assume the universal validity of a 
concept of moral responsibility. In Homer the root of moral obligation lies 
in social degree. The Homeric words of moral approbation reflect a rigid 
feudalism: ‘good’ means possessing the skills and qualities of high social 
position. The sanction of public opinion is an ethic of joust and tourney. 
The Odyssey is alleged to present “‘a hopeless tangle of values” (p. 56); but 
this we knew, and this is perhaps why we love it. Here “moral error and 
mistake cannot be distinguished” (I suggest that they can better than behind 
the Iron Curtain today). For Homeric man fame is the spur. 

The age of the Tyrants encouraged the pursuit of worldly success and its 
identification with moral excellence. But changing conditions of life then 
gradually made room for the quieter virtues; for the type of man most needed 
is most admired. As states became settled there is stress on civic order, on 
the co-operative virtues, and so dawns the most important idea we call 
justice. But it took a long time for ‘good’ to shed its social denotation and 
come alongside ‘just’. 

So in very painstaking detail we are led through a historical study of the 
vocabulary of praise and blame in the classical writers. The central part is 
concerned with theology in the tragedians, with “pollution”, our knowledge 
of the Gods and the question whether the Mysteries brought any moral 
sanction to bear. 

By 400 B.C. we are in the age of the “immoralist”—the good is that which 
pays. The question is this: can it be shown that to live justly is in fact the 
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best way to enjoy life at its best and to earn a good reputation? This is what 
the philosophers set out to prove. The last 100 pages state the arguments 
used by Plato and Aristotle respectively and point out the fallacies in their 
alleged proofs. Yet it cannot be said that this is really a philosophical study: 
it remains a verbal one. 

That much hard work has gone into this curious book is undeniable, but 
that many will be much the wiser for reading it in its present form is more 
questionable. It is an instance of the danger of the Research cult and of the 
machinery of the contemporary doctorate. Dr. Adkins is thorough and 
meticulous, his learning covers a wide range, his material might make an 
interesting source-book, but the style is pedestrian and the argument some- 
what out of proportion. 


Chan and Zen Teaching. First Series. By Charles Luk (Lu K’uan Yu). 
London: Rider, 1960. Pp. 255. 25.5. 


Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (London) 


BEFORE 1914 next to nothing was known in Europe about Ch’an or Zen 
Buddhism. Then, between 1927 and 1938, the genius of D. T. Suzuki 
described the Japanese Zen of the Rinzai sect with such a depth of spiritual 
insight and so much wealth of entrancing detail that Zen became one of the 
standard interests of many educated persons. He even persuaded a number of 
highly intelligent people that Zen might provide them with an answer to 
their own personal and spiritual problems, and he alone dominated the scene 
to such an extent that until about 1950 Zen and Suzuki were almost inter- 
changeable terms. During the last ten years the situation has, however, 
changed slowly and almost imperceptibly. While no one would deny 
Suzuki’s overtowering greatness, with increasing frequency his position has 
been criticized on both religious and historical grounds. The religious 
criticism is directed less against Suzuki himself than against his European 
imitators, who seem to be imbued with a fair share of the “‘nihilism” which 
is so characteristic of recent European thought. Not only do they appear to 
overstate the alleged “irrationality” of Zen, but their attempts to find a faith 
without a faith, a discipline without a discipline, a tradition without a 
tradition seem designed to empty ‘Zen’ of all religious content. Their at 
least verbal rejection of all authorities, dogmas, rituals, images, rules, 
established values and special disciplines serves only to sweep away all 
obstacles to the untrammelled assertion of their own self-willed egoism. 
Mr. Chen-chi Chang was not far off the mark when, writing in 1958, he 
said that “‘most followers of Zen have now reached a stage in which they 
find themselves spiritually emptied, intellectually confused, and psycholo- 
gically tired of the endless Zen jargon”’. 

The disappointment with the religious message of ‘Zen’ has acted as a 
tremendous stimulus to historical research. Scholars all over the world have 
begun to examine the whole range of available Ch’an and Zen documents, in 
order to ascertain whether these undesirable‘ nihilistic’ consequences are really 
part and parcel of the Zen tradition in all its forms. (Of course they are not.) 
In recent years the Japanese have told us a lot about Soto as distinct from 
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Rinzai. More significant still is the shift of emphasis from Japan to China, 
which is the original home of ‘Zen’ thinking. French, German and Chinese 
scholars have collected much valuable information about Ch’an from 
Bodhidharma (ca. A.D. 500?) up to the Sung period. In H. Dumoulin’s 
admirable handbook on Zen (1959), Chinese Ch’an comes to an abrupt stop 
about A.D. 1100 (p. 137), and thereafter everything appears to have happened 
in Japan, and nothing at all in China. This is by no means the case. The 
Ch’an tradition continued in China up to this century, and in our own days 
produced at least one great master in Hsii Yun, who died in 1959 at the age of 
119. His disciple Charles Luk, now living in Hongkong, has in the volume 
under review given us a first glimpse of the wealth of spiritual knowledge to 
be found in the late Ch’an masters of the 17th to 2oth centuries. 

On pp. 19-117 we have Master Hsii Yun’s discourses on Ch’an training 
delivered about 1930. These sermons, with their gentle sincerity and un- 
emphatic insistence, are calculated to impress the reader with the utter trivi- 
ality of all worldly concerns and to open his eyes to a vision, however 
fleeting, of a mysterious realm somewhere beyond this world which alone 
can give meaning to our lives. Then follow six stories from the Imperial 
Selection of Ch’ an Sayings (ca. 1730), which describe the conditions under which 
six masters won that instantaneous re-union with the Unconditioned which 
is the goal of all Ch’an effort. Finally there are Han-shan’s (ca. 1616) com- 
mentaries to the “Diamond” and “Heart” Sutras. The first of these is a 
superb religious classic which by itself would make this book worth buying. 
In the East, commentaries are rightly regarded as indispensable to the study 
of a holy text. Two different ‘methods of commentation were in vogue 
among the Buddhists, the approach of the Indians and Tibetans being more 
scholastic, that of the Chinese more intuitive. There is much to be said for 
the Ch’an method of going directly for the spiritual meaning and the means by 
which it can be realized. Han-shan has indeed infused new life into these 
ancient texts, and shown convincingly why and how they can illuminate the 
path which leads to deliverance from this world. Charles Luk, his translator, 
has served him well, and his English is generally fluent, and idiomatic. 
Students concerned with philological accuracy must, however, remember that 
Han-shan comments on Kumifarajiva’s Chinese translation of the “Diamond 
Sutra”, which differs from the Sanskrit original in many particulars. On page 
232 bhava should be bhava. For the rest the book is almost free of mistakes, 
and it occupies a high place among the valuable and stimulating works on 
Buddhist thought which have come to us from the East. 


The Method of Zen. By Eugen Herrigel, translated from the German 
by R. F. C. Hull. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. Pp. 102. 
10s. 6d. 


The Way of Action. By Christmas Humphreys. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1960. Pp. 195. 18s. 
Reviewed by A. N. Marlow (University of Manchester) 


THESE two books may appropriately be reviewed together, as, although they 
are very different in style and feeling, they are both essentially on the same 
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subject; the title of Mr. Humphreys’ book has a Buddhist flavour, and though 
he writes with his own genial optimism and from a Theosophical viewpoint, 
yet throughout all his work Zen strikes the dominant note, and The Way of 
Action is permeated with Zen. 

To take Herrigel’s book first, here we have a posthumous selection from the 
papers of a German professor who had already achieved fame with a small 
book entitled Zen in the Art of Archery. This earlier book comes nearer than 
almost any other, nearer if one dare say it than many of Suzuki’s, to expressing 
the inexpressible and conveying the inmost essence of Zen. There are no 
anecdotes, none of the mondo which ‘run on so’ in most works on Zen, none 
of the illustrations which enliven the text of Suzuki, but the plain record of a 
purpose pursued through bitter failure to success, a record in which every 
sentence counts and every word is wrung from the author’s experience. 
The Method of Zen could not be expected to live up to the standard of the first, 
and indeed hardly lives up to its promise, though its contents are arranged 
under heads: Zen Contrasted with European Mysticism, The Role of 
Thought in Zen, Zen Priests, Man’s Fall and Fulfilment, The Art of Com- 
passion—there are twenty-four headings in 100 pages, which gives an 
idea of the scope of each essay. 

The first part of the book is full of the admirable qualities that distinguish 
Zen in the Art of Archery—terseness, strength, individuality, a sense of the 
hard writing that makes easy reading. The encounter with the Zen Buddhist 
during an earth tremor is a truly arresting beginning. But the book dis- 
appoints us in a sense. The method of Zen is almost the only aspect not touched 
on: we are taken straight from the outward poise and influence of a Zen 
adept to the abstruse and barely intelligible world where “Anyone who is 
able to experience, and be experienced, in this way argues more from the 
standpoint of things than of himself. He allows each thing to attain its full 
existence as though it had a right to it”. It is the intervening stages where we 
need far more help than is given us here, though here also the writing seems 
truly sincere; only there is a suspicion that Professor Herrigel has his own 
theories to expound, as for example the ‘primary sphere’ which we en- 
counter on p. 94. 

In writing on a theme such as Zen contradictions and inconsistencies are 
inevitable—part of Zen, say its exponents. Mr. Humphreys welcomes them 
and glories in them in the spirit of Walt Whitman’s “Do I contradict myself? 
very well then, I contradict myself”. “I have that type of mind”, he says 
(p. 84), “in which irreconcilables may lodge together happily”—a piquant 
statement in its context since it is immediately followed by a closely-reasoned 
argument beginning “Either I am responsible or I am not”. Mr. Humphreys 
speaks on p. 18 of the need for precise purpose in life and on p. 71 of the 
“Soy of flow”, of “letting go of either bank of the river and being content to 
flow with the stream”; these two motives may be part of the necessary 
paradox of living, but they cannot very well exist together. Professor 
Herrigel speaks in the true manner of Zen when he says (p. 8) that a man must 
“become like forest and rock, like flower and fruit, like wind and storm’’ 
If this means anything it is that man must become spontaneous, uninhibited, 
untroubled by the contrast between good and ill; yet later on we read that 
“Because of his training, the Zen Buddhist is aware of the danger inherent 
in the expression of feeling” (p. 95), and that “to be happy is not a matter of 
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chance, but is an art that can be learned and raised to ever higher levels of 
intensity” (p. 98). Disregarding the rhetorical contradiction in such statements 
it is a stumbling-block in the way of complete acceptance of Zen tenets that 
we cannot “‘stop conceptualising” and “become like the flowing stream’. 
We are forming concepts in every waking moment. Even safori is a concept. 
Two pages after the statement about the flowers and fruit Dr. Herrigel 
talks of what a man “should be, and how he can become it” and says ‘“There 
is thus a practicalness about Zen which inspires confidence’’. 

For the rest, there is a very suggestive essay on Japanese acting, and many 
sensitive remarks on Zen and nature. It is rather strange to find on p. 6 
Buddhist meditation contrasted with Zen. Professor Herrigel seems in two 
places to be echoing Schweitzer: on p. 7 he talks of ‘being-in-the-world’ 
which is a favourite noun of Schweitzer’s, and on p. 80 says ““Reverence for all 
life is the formula of Zen Buddhism, and in this is hidden the secret of Zen’. 

The Way of Action is written in a lively style, with the poet’s gift for the 
apt phrase and a general buoyancy that carries the reader along. It is liberally 
spiced with quotations from poets and philosophers of East and West, 
particularly from The Voice of the Silence, from Mme Blavatsky and from 
writers on Zen. Mr. Humphreys has all the advocate’s skill in seeing all sides 
of an argument and yet in showing how his own side must be the right one; 
certainly his own yoga is the yoga of action, and true to his conception of 
Zen he can be positively breezy in disposing of objections. 

His main theme, as he tells us in his Introduction, is that ‘“‘a sufficient 
philosophy of life may be devised about the right doing of the job, whatever 
it may be, in hand”’. I do not mean it as criticism when I say that this is just 
what Great Thoughts, The Young Man, and many earnest sermons were ad- 
vocating sixty years ago; rather I feel it wholly admirable and right that a man 
of such wide learning, culture and experience as Mr. Humphreys should so 
heartily endorse this programme in 1960, when the right doing of any job 
seems about the last consideration to enter the heads of the majority. 
Would that our shop stewards and general workers could read and assimi- 
late this book! Of course there are criticisms: for one thing, ‘the right 
doing of the job in hand’ says nothing about the agony of choice that 
must often confront us, so that like Housman’s critic a man ‘“‘cannot 
but feel in every fibre of his being that he is like a donkey between two 
bundles of hay”. We have to make up our own minds what is the job 
in hand and here neither Mr. Humphreys nor anyone can help us, though Mr. 
Humphreys would say that once we embark upon the Way our next duty 
becomes always clear. Still, it is to Zen that he owes this restatement of an 
old precept, and few have put it so persuasively. 

Indeed the most attractive feature of The Way of Action as of all Mr. 
Humphreys’ writings is the compelling way in which he shows us right 
action. Take this on the theme of ‘Pay as you Go’ (p. 82): “The payment 
may be made in many ways; in visible things, of goods and money; in time, 
and the busiest man has most of it to give; in interest in another’s problems; 
in gratitude, not for the worth of the gift but for the thought which gave it”’. 
Or this on Action and Inaction (p. 91): “Most of us either lack the horse- 
power of mind to do the major actions properly: the rest of us use twice the 
energy needed, and exhaust ourselves in cracking a nut”. Sometimes we 
might be reading Samuel Smiles and sometimes a treatise on Pelmanism, but 
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more often the writing has a high seriousness like that of the conclusion of 
Schweitzer’s Civilisation and Ethics. Behind all and sustaining all is the 
Buddhist teaching about Right Action and Right Inaction, as exemplified 
in the Eightfold Path and as leading to the ultimate goal which is Non-action, 
interpreted as the state beyond Action where the seer glimpses true Being. 

Schweitzer himself remarked on the affinities between Stoicism and 
Taoism, and it is not by chance that both Dr. Herrigel and Mr. Humphreys 
recall or quote Stoic writings. Dr. Herrigel discovers (p. 38) that the state- 
ment “This is a stick” is fallacious because no two words connote identical 
ideas; this is one of the earliest of Zeno’s paradoxes. All Buddhist writings 
are obsessed with transitoriness and like Heraclitus and the Stoics make use 
of the metaphor of entering the stream. Again, the idea of “doing the job 
in hand” is exactly that of the Stoic “playing the part assigned to you” and 
Non-action is almost identical with the Stoic apatheia, passionlessness. Con- 
sequently much use is made by Mr. Humphreys of Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The Way of Action is enlivened by seven carefully chosen illustrations, 
described by a friend of the author’s as “charmingly irrelevant”, but which 
certainly have their own attraction. 


The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology. By Joseph Campbell. London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1960. Pp. 504. 355. 


Reviewed by E. O. James (Oxford) 


In this study of the origins, nature, function and history of myth and ritual 
in prehistoric and modern primitive communities Dr. Campbell concentrates 
attention in the first instance on the psychology of the symbols of mythology, 
whether in the tangible form of images, or in the abstract form of ideas, 
deeply laid in the human psyche. So fundamental are these, he maintains, that 
they “touch and release the deepest centres of motivation, moving literate and 
illiterate alike, moving mobs, moving civilizations”. In considering to what 
extent these instinctive responses to images are inherited the Jungian 
theory of archetypes and the Freudian infancy imagery are examined and dis- 
cussed in relation to birth, childhood and adolescence experiences, initiation 
rites among the Australian aborigines, and the impact of old age as a fore- 
shadowing of death. 

The archaeological evidence is next reviewed under Neolithic and Chalco- 
lithic conditions in the Near East. A considerable fund of knowledge is 
brought to bear upon this aspect of the subject, and whatever may be felt 
about the psychological interpretations, the author is very well informed and 
provocative in his discussion of the available archaeological and anthropo- 
logical data. With a proto-Neolithic base detected in Palestine in the Natutian 
sub-stratum and in the lowest levels at Jericho, belonging probably to the 
middle of the eighth millennium B.C., the homologous forms of the mytho- 
logical and ritual structures of the ancient civilizations are referred to a single 
source in the Fertile Crescent where in due course the hieratic city states were 
established in the fourth millennium B.C. .. . From this cradleland the cultus 
and its mythological themes were diffused throughout the world eastwards 
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and westwards, eventually reaching the coasts of the Pacific and the Atlantic 
in the form of “regressed configurations”. So far from “the effect of similar 
causes acting on the similar constitution of the human mind in different 
countries” being interpreted in terms of independent origin, as Frazer con- 
tended, actually it is evidence rather of diffusion. As the American hunting 
culture complex was introduced from north-east Siberia across Behring 
Strait and spread from Alaska to Cape Horn, so, as Frobenius and Elliot 
Smith maintained, agriculture and its myth and ritual were extensions, it is 
claimed, in the New World from Polynesia. This, however, raises issues as 
controversial as those propounded by the psychological interpretations of 
myth in the earlier part of the volume. 

Nevertheless, taking into account both the influences that come from 
within the human psyche and those from external sources, it has now become 
reasonably certain that the Fertile Crescent in the Near East, from the valley 
of the Nile to the Persian Gulf, was the “‘mythogenetic zone” whence the 
fundamental themes were diffused to India and China in the east and to the 
Aegean and the Atlantic littoral in the west. But their extension to the more 
remote fringes of the Near Eastern base (e.g. the Malayo-Polynesian area and 
the New World) is much more difficult to determine, as in these parallel 
developments so many factors have to be taken into consideration, and the 
dating at present is so very uncertain, as, indeed, Dr. Campbell recognizes. 

In the section dealing with the Palaeolithic material the evidence from the 
decorated caves is examined in relation to the Blackfoot Buffalo dance and 
the shamanistic hunting ritual in an illuminating manner. Thus, the figure of 
the “Sorcerer” in the sanctuary in Ari¢ge dedicated to its discoverers, “‘Les 
Trois Fréres” of the Count Bégoiien, is explained as the epiphany of the god 
of sorcerers and lord of the animals of the chase, embodied in the shamans 
themselves. The significance of the female figurines, or ‘“Venuses”, is also 
recognized as a prelude in the Upper Palaeolithic to the cult of the Mother- 
goddess in the agricultural civilizations, woman as “the magical door from 
the other world, through which life enters into this world”, representing 
the beginning and continuance of life here and hereafter. Within this archaeo- 
logical framework the history of myth and its ritual is set forth from the 
earliest manifestations to the epoch of the hieratic city states in the third 
millennium B.C. 


The Myths of Plato. By J. A. Stewart. Edited by G. R. Levy. London: 
Centaur Press, 1960. Pp.481. 635. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Tarrant (London) 


Many besides specialist students of Plato may be grateful for this re-issue of 
an important book originally published in 1905 and long since out of print. 
Stewart’s The Myths of Plato is in some sense a period piece, dating as it does 
from the early years of the century when Platonic studies, largely dominated 
by Hegelian influence, were opening out into new paths in response to 
current discoveries in the fields of archaeology and comparative religion. In 
her brief introduction Miss Levy refers to, and at some points illustrates, the 
later progress of study of “the emotional and spiritual aspects of Greek 
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religion” (p. 4), and in particular stresses the kinship of Plato’s thought with 
religious elements in Eastern lore. In the body of the work the Editor’s 
distinctive service has lain in omitting the Greek text of the myths which 
originally faced Stewart’s version and in translating almost all his quotations 
from Greek, Latin and other foreign sources, thus leaving the book as a 
whole intelligible to any English reader. The analysis of contents and the 
index are full and valuable. 

Stewart’s own long introduction, perhaps the most important part of the 
book, sets forth and defends his approach to the myths. His decision to 
isolate them from their context, and to treat each as an individual piece, is in 
line with his central theory that this element in Plato’s work, wherever it 
occurs, is a thing apart from the “argumentative conversation” (p. 24) in 
which a dialogue mainly consists. It is indeed an organic part of the whole, 
yet it imports at a crucial point “something new and strange” (p. 25). It may 
be questioned at the outset whether the author was right in thus sequest- 
rating the myth from allegory (even from such an impressive and compelling 
allegory as the Cave) and from the many other imaginative and poetic ‘igures 
of thought found up and down the dialogues. The style of translation which 
is here adopted does certainly set the myths apart; they are given a vesture 
not only poetic but archaistic, most nearly comparable to the earlier versions 
of Scripture. Amid peradventure, oft-times, methinks, yea, gotten, unto, verb- 
endings -es¢ and -et/ and suchlike curiosities, the effect for us to-day is one of 
complete artificiality. But Plato’s style is in fact thatyof ordinary urbane 
conversation in his own day and society; it is lightened with colloquialisms 
and other kinds of humour, with allusions and imagery and naturally enriched 
with poetic words and forms when the theme rises higher. The language of 
the myths is not intrinsically different, though the poetic element may be 
stronger. The ablest translators from Victorian times onward have recog- 
nized this natural quality and made their versions reflect it; Jowett and (for 
the Republic) Davies and Vaughan render a dialogue throughout, myth 
included, in the manner of contemporary cultured talk, and more recent 
scholars have done likewise. Cornford’s Repub/ic is a signal instance. The 
parallel with successive renderings of the New Testament is interesting. 

Stewart’s treatment of his material is in this respect to be regretted, while at 
the same time it emphasizes his main thesis that the Myth has a peculiar 
status and function in inducing ‘“Transcendental Feeling” —a kind of dream- 
state in which truths beyond the discourse of reason are made accessible to 
the soul. (See the contrast drawn on p. 351 between Empirical and Trans- 
cendental feeling.) Thus he is at pains to find parallels and affinities in the 
folk-lore and the religion of many countries, and equally in the utterances of 
poets. The wealth of illustrative material brought in to support his general 
interpretation, or to elucidate special details, remains to fascinate a new 
generation as it did his contemporaries. Particularly interesting are the 
parallels from Dante, and those from some of the Cambridge Platonists, 
whose work is specially treated in a valuable closing chapter. 

It is inevitable, as one reads, to feel here the contrast between the imaginings 
of primitive religion, often fantastic and at times grotesque and repellent, and 
the grave beauty of Plato’s greatest myths, where (in affinity with the best in 
poetry) reason is sublimated, not discarded—myths instinct with his dominant 
beliefs in a world of eternal values and in the moral responsibility which 
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immortal life entails for the divinely-born soul. “Platonism”, says Stewart 
truly, “is a temper as well as a doctrine”. (p. 465.) A book which studies 
this body of teaching in its full significance should be welcomed by all who 
recognize the influence of Plato upon the literature and the religious 
thought of the Western world. 


I Believe. By G. W.H. Lampe. London: Skeftington, 1960. Pp. 206. 185. 
Reviewed by I. T. Ramsey (Oxford) 


“ War do Christians believe”? The publishers, on the dust cover, comment 
that “their opponents, their would-be sympathizers, and even many practising 
Christians, would find this a difficult question to answer”. Undoubtecily they 
will find it easier after reading this book. 

What Professor Lampe does is toexpound the Christian faith by showing how 
all the major Christian doctrines go back, in one way or another, to the same 
fact about God which we find set forth in the Bible. It is this “fact” which 
Professor Lampe elucidates from different directions, and which can be 
variously described in such phrases as the following: “God has revealed 
himself in action” (p. 14); “God is known to us...as he revealed himself 
in the work and teaching of Jesus”’ (p. 58). This is “the primary experience” 
and even belief in God as Creator is subsequent to this. Or again, “God acted 
decisively in the person of Christ” to lift man “out of his condition of 
estrangement” (pp. 120-121). Yet even though God so acted, “the effects of 
that victory have still to be applied to the world. Its fruits have still to be 
reaped” (p. 192). It is in relation to such basic claims that Professor Lampe 
surveys the doctrines of the Creed: from Creation, through the Incarnation 
and Redemption, to “the life of the world to come”. 

In this way the book is mainly expository. But its exposition is fair and 
honest in setting out difficulties and indicating where Christians differ 
amongst themselves, ¢.g., (p. 205) over the doctrine of universal salvation. 
Here and there, there are critical asides: for example, on the use of the word 
‘person’ in Trinitarian doctrine. The Ascension and the Fall are given a 
largely symbolic treatment, and belief in the Virgin Birth, for Professor 
Lampe, results rather from belief in the divinity of Christ than vice versa. 
There are especially good chapters on the Holy Spirit, on justification and 
sanctification, and on the Ministry. 

Returning to the question we raised at the start, we may say at once that 
after reading this book the practising Christian will undoubtedly be carried 
forward “to an enlarged understanding of the Christian faith”; and any would- 
be sympathizers will certainly be stirred andimpressed by this masterly survey 
and the skilful biblical exposition. But what of their opponents? They will 
certainly have a better view of the complex pattern of Christian beliefs; they 
will certainly know better what Christians believe. But how far will they 
understand why Christians believe? I realize of course that a book aimed at 
this latter question would be a very different book indeed, and it is no 
criticism of Professor Lampe that his book does not do this. But the re- 
flection leads me to make just one small critical comment on a tendency | 
discerned in Professor Lampe’s approach which is perhaps unavoidable since 
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his exposition is so thoroughly biblical. Professor Lampe rightly remarks 
that in the Bible “‘we find... . no intellectual argument designed to convince 
the sceptic that the existence of God is a plausible theory”. The writers of the 
Bible (says Professor Lampe, and again quite rightly) assume the fact of God, 
which they take “without argument” and “‘not as the conclusion of a process 
of reasoning”. Further, as I have said, it is this same fact of God which 
Professor Lampe elucidates in his book. Is there not, however, a danger here? 
People may conclude that reasoning and argument have therefore no place 
whatever in elucidating Christian belief. It is true that Professor Lampe 
never says this, but some less discerning readers may conclude it, even 
though argument and reasoning are implied, for example, in Professor 
Lampe’s excellent summary of Christological controversy. Yet on the whole 
one might conclude from (say) the chapter on Creation, either that natural 
theology was no part of the Christian’s belief, or that its contribution was 
completely negative, if not worthless. 

Yet do not our Creeds present us with an interweaving of phrases from 
philosophy and the bible? Were not philosophical categories introduced to 
sort and to reconcile biblical phrases whose interpretation was otherwise 
problematical? Are not natural and revealed theology thus set together in 
our definitive expressions of Christian belief? But Professor Lampe might 
well reply in the words of his Foreword that “‘any statement of belief is . . 
bound in some measure to reflect the predilections of the author’’, and it may 
be that what I have said merely reveals my own predilections! Certainly I 
would not have it parade as too serious a criticism of such an excellent book 
as Professor Lampe has given us. 


Christianity Among the Religions. By E. L. Allen. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1959. Pp. 159. 18s. 
Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (Manchester University) 


THERE can be little doubt that the very fact of the existence of other religions 
is steadily coming to be recognized as one of the greatest challenges to the 
traditional claims of Christianity. At first sight this may seem a paradoxical 
situation, because the fact that there are other religions has not been recently 
discov ered, but has been a matter of common knowledge since the very 
emergence of Christianity—indeed Christianity stemmed from another 
religion, namely Judaism, and the first centuries of its life were spent in a 
fierce struggle with the ancient faiths of the Graeco-Roman world. Why then 
is the challenge now only making itself so urgently felt? 

In his new book, Dr. E. L. Allen answers this question by providing a 
most valuable and well-written account of the varying attitudes which have 
been current in Christian Europe since the Middle Ages towards the other 
religions. The mass of interesting information which Dr. Allen has collected 
and presents so lucidly will probably contain much that is new even to the 
well- end: and it will certainly provide much cause for reflection for the 
thoughtful. 

The answer to the question posed above is briefly that, until recent times, 
Christians were so convinced about the absolute authority of their own faith 
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as the only God-given means of salvation that it was quite impossible for 
them to see other religions as constituting a challenge to the exclusive truth 
of Christianity; for them the issue was rather one ot evaluation—were there 
any grains of truth in these other faiths, did they represent a kind of 
praeparatio evangelica, ot were they wholly the inventions of the Devil? 

As Dr. Allen shows in his interesting account of Nicholas of Cusa, this 
remarkably broad-minded and imaginative mediaeval churchman, despite his 
earnest desire under the shock of the fall of Constantinople in 1453 to find 
the basis of a religion on which Jews, Christians and Moslems could agree, 
remained completely uncompromising about the essentiality of the chief 
Catholic doctrines; the only variations that could be permitted were in 
discipline and worship. Of similar significance is the statement of the faculty 
of theology at the Sorbonne in 1700, condemning the Jesuit attempt to effect 
some modus vivendi with Confucianism on the ground that the Chinese sages 
had naturally apprehended a large measure of the truth: “Tf all those who have 
lived according to reason, whether Jews or Gentiles, were truly and properly 
Christians and in a state of salvation, like those who had faith and to whom 
Jesus Christ was revealed, it becomes possible to save oneself by the capacities 
of nature, and faith in Jesus Christ as mediator is entirely unnecessary”. This 
statement indeed is both significant and representative, because it reveals 
clearly the inevitable logic of the Christian position. Orthodox Christianity, 
whether in its Catholic or Protestant form, is in essence a soteriology of 
exclusive validity. In other words, Christianity teaches that all human beings 
ate in a fatal condition as a result of original and actual sin. From this 
situation there is only one way of escape, and that is through faith in the 
saving work of Christ. To admit that salvation might be attained in any 
other way ipso facto robs Christ of his unique status of the Saviour of the 
world. Orthodox thought has always been quick to perceive any threat to 
this uniqueness, upon which the authority of the Church is ultimately based. 
Hence the logic of the Christian persecution of heretics; hence too the fact 
that, while they have often been prepared to recognize some natural virtue 
in the heathen and see other religions as instances of a kind of preparation 
for the Gospel, in the evaluation of these other religions the champions of 
orthodoxy have always had an inflexible xe plus ultra to their sympathy and 
recognition. 

Besides his review of orthodox opinion, Dr. Allen provides a valuable 
account of the views of liberal Christian thinkers and those who were 
professedly secularist about the significance of other religions. His book 
indeed forms a most useful compendium of relevant passages from the works 
of such writers as Leibnitz, Lessing, Herder, Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer 
and Troeltsch. 

In his concluding chapters, Dr. Allen makes some very wise comments 
on various aspects of this fundamental issue. He acutely observes that “The 
claim that a religion fulfils all religions is clearly the expression, on the plane 
of historical judgment, of one’s personal attachment to the religion”. He 
sees that “The religions differ, not because they give different answers to the 
same questions, but because they ask different questions”. And for him “The 
God who has come to us in him (/.e. Jesus Christ) may not be restricted to 
him. Indeed, did he not come thus that he might open our eyes to see that 
none is without him?” 
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To the mind of the present reviewer there are two essential questions 
which Dr. Allen has left unexplored. The first concerns the basic issue 
whether the soteriological form that Christianity took after A.D. 70 repre- 
sented its original form. The second has to do with the ancient Indian and 
Iranian concepts of God as both the Creator and the Destroyer—does this 
view of deity approximate more to reality than the Christian doctrine of God 
as creative Love? 


Towards a New Theology. By S. P. Whitehouse. The Essex Hall Lecture, 
1960. London: The Lindsey Press, 1960. Pp. 27. 25. 


Reviewed by W. Mays (University of Manchester) 


WHITEHOUSE’S lecture delivered at the Annual Meeting of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Churches, is at once both challenging and 
stimulating. He has obviously been influenced by some of Whitehead’s 
philosophical doctrines, which he has put to very good use. As the thesis 
of this lecture is a most intéresting one, it will, I think, be worth summarizing 
some of the main points of the argument. 

Whitehouse’s task is to point the way to a new theology. The picture-book 
theology, he tells us, is now very much out of date. The Christian system 
must be judged in the light of what is actually known today about man and 
the universe. We are acutely aware of a clash of: doctrines, ethical, social, 
political and philosophical, which former theologians would never have 
dreamt of. 

He argues that the notion that there is a sphere of absolute truth is a 
delusion of the dogmatists; theological, scientific and philosophic. Instead 
of thinking that truth is given to us in one piece, we ought to have the idea of 
degrees of truth, being continually revealed. Whitehouse may then be said to 
be searching for a theological system which will be flexible enough to in- 
corporate new knowledge as it comes to light. 

He is critical of the humanist movement which has re-emerged in recent 
years. The remedy for a bad theology, Whitehouse asserts, is not no theology 
at all, but a better one which does not run counter to modern knowledge of 
man and the universe. For the ‘humanist’, he points out, man is still the 
‘measure of all things’. However, man is not to be taken as the only standard 
by which things are to be judged. We must also take account of the abundant 
evidence of design and purpose in the universe around us. 

The anti-theological and anti-philosophical movements are, Whitehouse 
claims, based upon a fallacy—namely, that human experience is wholly and 
completely dependent on sense-perception. He has no difficulty in demon- 
strating that some of the greatest discoveries of science owe far more to the 
scientists’ intuitions and psychological insights than to direct observation and 
experiment. He quotes as examples the atomic theory of matter and modern 
relativity theory. The attempt to verify these theories only came after a 
lengthy period of conceptual trial and error. 

Whitehouse contends that scientific thinking is a variant form of religious 
interest, since a large element of faith enters into scientific theorizing and 
discovery. Some of the basic notions and principles, as for example the 
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principle of causality, in terms of which we interpret nature, cannot be 
justified empirically. 

Whitehouse shows himself extremely sceptical of the several varieties of 
contemporary linguistic philosophy which attempt to solve philosophical 
and theological problems by examining words instead of things. Language, 
he points out, limps pathetically behind the higher ranges of experience. 
Further, he believes that we also possess, together with the rest of living 
things, a massive undifferentiated pervasive experience which brings us into 
close contact with nature itself. The empiricist’s appeal to sense-perception 
leaves out some of our most important insights into ourselves and nature. 

In this lecture Whitehouse has surveyed an extensive range of important 
topics. He is undoubtedly right in pointing out the limitations of modern 
empiricism and its misguided devotion to an over-simplified form of sense- 
perception. One must be grateful to him for bringing to our attention once 
again a synoptic way of looking at things, which philosophers have neglected 
considerably in recent years. 


Haldane of Cloan. By Dudley Sommer. London: George Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. 448. 42s. 


Reviewed by P. J. Fitzgerald (Oxford) 


THE man of many parts will always constitute an impossible subject for his 
biographers. How can one adequately portray the life of one who rises to the 
top of the legal profession, serves his country as possibly the greatest war 
minister England has ever known, and in his leisure moments finds time to 
deliver the Gifford Lectures and writes articles for Mind? Mr. Sommer rises 
to the challenge and is to be congratulated on his success. 

Strongest when dealing with political affairs, the author is wise to draw 
heavily on official archives, letters, memoranda and other documents, so as to 
allow Haldane and his contemporaries to speak for themselves, as it were. He 
is particularly concerned to defend Lord Haldane against the scurrilous 
attacks which might well have destroyed a lesser man and which indeed must 
have done much to darken the later years of his life. If Haldane erred in 
failing to refute his critics, his admirers may rest assured that truth has here 
triumphed and that his detractors are finally silenced. 

Of Haldane the lawyer we get a vivid picture, as we follow his career from 
the humble position of devil to Horace Davey to the honour of the Woolsack. 
There are interesting accounts of some of his more famous cases, such as the 
celebrated “Wee Frees” case, which too much learning may well have lost 
him in the House of Lords. It is a pity that the author omits to provide the 
reference of this and some of the other lawsuits in which Haldane figured. 
Many readers, whether lawyers or not, might well be glad to turn the cases up 
in the law reports. The author ought also perhaps to have explained what is 
entailed by going ‘special’, the momentous step that Haldane took at the age 
of thirty-seven. 

On the philosophical side Mr. Sommer is not at his best. For him, as for 
Lloyd George, Haldane must be “the most confusing clever man I have ever 
met”. His approach is to quote extensively from Haldane’s writings in an 
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effort to put before us Haldane the philosopher, but it is clear that the author 
is in the same case as Haldane’s friend Edmund Gosse, or the Law Lords in 
the “Wee Frees” Case: he is at a loss to understand them. One cannot help 
wondering whether Mr. Sommer is labouring unduly on this score. After 
all, the time has long since gone when it could be said that we are all Hegelians. 
The result of the developments in philosophy in the last fifty years is that it 
would now merely strike us as pathetic to learn that Haldane took pains to 
read the “‘master” sixteen times in the original German. Moreover it must 
be admitted that, for all his interest, energy and learning, Haldane has made 
no significant contribution to philosophy. Who now would bother to unearth 
the Gifford Lectures or the articles contributed to Mind? What is relevant is 
that Haldane himself had the energy and breadth of mind to explore problems 
of the spirit, while engaged himself in practical affairs; the answers he gave to 
such problems are best forgotten. Much more important would have been 
more discussion on the religious position to which his philosophical views 
forced him; but here unfortunately we are told very little. 

Across the pages pass such well-known characters as Asquith, Grey, 
Lloyd George and many others. For the book & rightly entitled “‘his life and 
times”. But the central figure remains always Haldane himself. Carefully 
Mr. Sommer allows the character to unfold itself to the reader. We are shown 
his love of mystery, which was perhaps to some extent his undoing; his 
intense capacity for work; his dry humour and his love of good living. 
Haldane’s relationship with his mother to whom he wrote daily, however 
pressed with matters of moment, is faithfully depicted as one of the major 
influences on his life. Particularly sad reading is the affair of his engagement to 
Miss Ferguson, broken off by the lady after a short time; and here most 
vividly emerges his generosity and nobility of mind. He never blamed her, 
and while he never married, he treasured her memory as a precious possession. 
At times the author is apt to descend too far into detail. Is it really to the point 
to narrate incidents at sea in which the subject’s grandfather was concerned? 
Or does the mystery of the exact date of Haig’s presentation of despatches to 
Haldane really merit three pages of elaborate discussion? 

But these are only criticisms of detail. The book remains a substantial 
achievement, well-written and engrossing and richly deserving of a wide 


public. 
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